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A GOVERNED WORLD 





The American Peace Society urges upon the American Government, and upon all civilized nations, the 


following principles as the hopeful bases of a governed world. 


proposals have the approval of the highest authorities 


It may be said that these principles and 
on international law, the Supreme Court of the United 


States, and practically every accredited peace society and constructive peaceworker in America. 


I. THE RIGHTS AND DUTIES OF NATIONS. 


Whereas the municipal law of civilized nations recognizes 
and protects the right to life, the right to liberty, the right 
to the pursuit of happiness, as added by the Declaration of 
Independence of the United States of America, the right to 
legal equality, the right to property, and the right to the 
enjoyment of the aforesaid rights; and 

Whereas these fundamental rights, thus universally recog- 
nized, create a duty on the part of the peoples of all nations 
to observe them; and 

Whereas, according to the political philosophy of the Dec- 
laration of Independence of the United States and the uni- 
versal practice of the American Republics, nations or goy- 
ernments are regarded as created by the people, deriving 
their just powers from the consent of the governed, and are 
instituted among men to promote their safety and happiness 
and to secure to the people the enjoyment of their funda- 
mental rights; and 

Whereas the nation is a moral or juristic person, the 
creature of law and subordinated to law, as is the natural 
person in political society; and 

Whereas we deem that these fundamental rights can be 
stated in terms of international law and applied to the rela- 
tions of the members of the society of nations, one with an- 
other, just as they have been applied in the relations of the 
citizens or subjects of the States forming the society of na- 
tions; and 

Whereas these fundamental rights of national jurispru- 
dence, namely, the right to life, the right to liberty, the right 
to the pursuit of happiness, the right to equality before the 
law, the right to property, and the right to the observance 
thereof, are, when stated in terms of international law, the 
right of the nation to exist and to protect and to conserve its 
existence; the right of independence and the freedom to de- 
velop itself without interference or control from other na- 
tions; the right of equality in law and before law; the right 
to territory within defined boundaries and to exclusive juris- 
diction therein, and the right to the observance of these fun- 
damental rights; and 

Whereas the rights and the duties of nations are, by virtue 
of membership in the society thereof, to be exercised and per- 
formed in accordance with the exigencies of their mutual 
interdependence expressed in the preamble to the Convention 
for the Pacific Settlement of International Disputes of the 
First and Second Hague Peace Conferences, recognizing the 
solidarity which unites the members of the society of civil- 
ized nations, it should therefore be universally maintained 
by the nations and peoples of the world, that: 

I. Every nation has the right to exist and to protect and 
to conserve its existence, but this right neither implies the 
right nor justifies the act of the State to protect itself or to 

conserve its existence by the commission of unlawful acts 
against innocent and unoffending States. 

II. Every nation has the right to independence in the 
sense that it has a right to the pursuit of happiness and is 
free to develop itself without interference or control from 
other States, provided that in so doing it does not interfere 
with or violate the rights of other States. 

III. Every nation is in law and before law the equal of 
every other nation belonging to the society of nations, and all 
nations have the right to claim and, according to the Declara- 
tion of Independence of the United States, “to assume, among 
the powers of the earth, the separate and equal station to 
which the laws of nature and of nature’s god entitle them.” 

IV. Every nation has the right to territory within defined 
boundaries and to exercise exclusive jurisdiction over its 
territory and all persons, whether native or foreign, found 
therein. 
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V. Every nation entitled to a right by the law of nations 
is entitled to have that right respected and protected by all 
other nations, for right and duty are correlative, and the 
right of one is the duty of all to observe. 

VI. International law is at one and the same time both 
national and international; national in the sense that it is 
the law of the land and applicable as such to the decision 
of all questions involving its principles; international in the 
sense that it is the law of the society of nations and appli- 
cable as such to all questions between and among the mem- 
bers of the society of nations involving its principles. 


II. AN INTERNATIONAL PROGRAM FOR PEACE 
THROUGH JUSTICE. 


1. The call of a Third Hague Conference, to which every 
country belonging to the society of nations shall be invited 
and in whose proceedings every such country shall partici- 
pate. 

2. A stated meeting of the Hague Peace Conference, which, 
thus meeting at regular, stated periods, will become a recom- 
mending if not a law-making body. 

3. An ‘agreement of the States forming the society of 
nations concerning the call and procedure of the Conference, 
by which that institution shall become not only interna- 
tionalized, but in which no nation shall take as of right a 
preponderating part. 

4. The appointment of a committee, to meet at regular 
intervals between the conferences, charged with the duty of 
procuring the ratification of the conventions and declara- 
tions and of calling attention to the conventions and declara- 
tions in order to insure their observance. 

5. An understanding upon certain fundamental principles 
of international law, as set forth in the declaration of the 
rights and duties of nations adopted by the American Insti- 
tute of International Law on January 6, 1916, which are 
themselves based upon decisions of English courts and of 
the Supreme Court of the United States. 

6. The creation of an international council of conciliation 
to consider, to discuss, and to report upon such questions of 
a non-justiciable character as may be submitted to such 
council by an agreement of the powers for this purpose. 

7. The employment of good offices, mediation, and friendly 
composition for the settlement of disputes of a non-justici- 
able nature. 

8. The principle of arbitration in the settlement of dis- 
putes of a non-justiciable nature; also of disputes of a 
justiciable nature which should be decided by a court of 
justice, but which have, through delay or mismanagement, 
assumed such political importance that the nations prefer to 
submit them to arbiters of their own choice rather than to 
judges of a permanent judicial tribunal. 

9. The negotiation of a convention creating a judicial 
union of the nations along the lines of the Universal Postal 
Union of 1906, to which all civilized nations and self-govern- 
ing dominions are parties, pledging the good faith of the 
contracting parties to submit their justiciable disputes— 
that is to say, their differences involving law or equity—to 
a permanent court of this union, whose decisions will bind 
not only the litigating nations, but also all parties to its 
creation. 

10. The creation of an enlightened public opinion in behalf 
of peaceable settlement in general, and in particular in be- 
half of the foregoing nine propositions, in order that, if 
agreed to, they may be put into practice and become effect- 
ive, in response to the appeal to that greatest of sanctions, 
“a decent respect to the opinion of mankind.” 
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THE LIGHTS IN THE PICTURE 


EITHER the American Peace Society nor its organ, 
the ADvocatE oF Pracr, is a negative thing. The 
picture given us by our correspondent entitled “The 
Blur that is Paris” is, we feel sure, incomplete. We 
have no doubt that greed has raised its loathsome head 
in Paris. It raised its head at Vienna in 1814, domi- 
nated that Congress, carved the States of Europe at 
will, and paved the way for the war that we have been 
obliged to wage and endure. Wherever nations have 
come together to compose their difficulties greed has 
entered in and often had its way. But there have in- 
variably been differing degrees of greed, from the abject 
and most despicable kind, to those higher forms hard to 
distinguish from righteousness and self-respect. The 
Italian claims along the eastern shores of the Adriatic, 
typical of her attitude toward Tripoli not so many 
years ago, together with Japan’s demands upon China, 
belong, from our point of view, to the realm of defense- 
less greed. On the other hand, the claims of Greece in 
Smyrna, in Thrace, in the Epirus, and in the Islands 
of the Dodecanesus, seem founded in the righteous de- 
sire to meet the needs and desires of people long Greek. 
Greed there is in Paris, but there is justice there also. 
Thus we are of the opinion that our correspondent, 
painting the scene in Paris as he sees it, has left out 
some of the lights in the picture. 
We have no doubt that men working for the peace in 
Paris have shown a profound ignorance in disquieting 
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ways. At one time in the proceedings at Paris it de- 
veloped that the President of the United States was un- 
familiar with the substantial the Court of 
Arbitration established in 1899. Some of the “experts” 
employed by the Government of the United States for 


res ord of 


advice in technical matters have shown a surprising 
ignorance of events closely and familiarly related to 
their technical tasks. We are not surprised that Sir 
Robert Cecil 
As for the “trained diplomats,” it is true that their 
work has not in its results always warranted universal 


has his limitations; most of us have. 


approval. Indeed, in spite of their training, in some 
cases because of it, the world has been bathed in blood. 
It would have been difficult to send representatives to 
Paris not limited in their intelligence. 

We are not inclined to hold a brief for President 
Wilson. We have no doubt that his reputation as a 
statesman has diminished in Europe. 
that our correspondent gives accurately the reasons for 
that decline. 


tion as a leader of world thought no one can tell. 


We have no doubt 


Whether or not he is to regain his reputa- 
No 
one seems to question the validity of his ideals; and, on 
the whole and in the long run, the men of ideals attain 
their niches in the permanent halls of fame. Our per- 
sonal feeling is that there has been less greed among 
the American representatives in Paris than elsewhere. 
The position of America as represented by our delegates 
to the Conference may not be the right one; it may be 
inconsistent, undignified, inconsonant with history. Our 
belief is that it is all these. And yet so far as greed, 
selfishness, and dishonesty are concerned the hands of 
Her purpose, like her service in the 
If Mr. Wilson fails, 
and we do not see how he can succeed in all of his de- 
mands for the League of Nations, posterity will attri- 
bute it not to his motive, but to his means; not to his 
aims, but to his intellect. 

Our correspondent is undoubtedly correct in his 
analysis of the Russian situation; but there are evi- 
dences that the conditions in that unhappy land are im- 


America are clean. 
war, has been big and generous. 


proving. It is now reported that the men in Paris are 
beginning to see their way to the recognition of a gov- 
ernment in Russia, which government is interested to 
bring about an organized mode of living in that land in 
the nature of a Constituent Assembly. The 


people are ignorant measured from the standpoint of 


Russian 
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reading and writing, but they are intelligent just the 
same. They have little power of organization, but they 
keenly resent oppression and are keenly alive to their 
economic needs and personal safety. Furthermore, 
there are no more intelligent men anywhere among na- 
tions than are to be found among the educated classes 
of Russia. Many of these fine-grained and capable 
men, driven from their homes, are in Paris, assisting in 
the reorganization necessary to a reordered living in 
Russia. 

The Palestine situation seems serious enough, But 
even here we are not sure that the Mohammedan world 
is sufficiently organized, sufficiently oppressed, suffi- 
ciently aroused, sufficiently ignorant to begin a war, holy 
or otherwise, against the Christian world which includes 
the United States, with its terrible machinery for 
slaughter ready and near at hand. 

Furthermore, our correspondent writes under date of 
May 1; and conditions change, and change with rapid- 
ity. The picture of May 1 may not be the picture of 
Paris now; at least there may be some lights laid upon 
canvas since his departure from 


the international 


Europe. In any event, we need to remind ourselves of 
three conspicuous and encouraging facts. The represen- 
tatives of the nations at Paris are trying as best they 
can to make a recrudescence of such a war impossible; 
second, whatever the outcome of this particular treaty, 
the world is evidently going to have other congresses in 
the interest of a governed world; and third, there are 
two articles in the text of the League of Nations Cove- 
nant appearing in the first draft and substantially un- 
changed in the last, which relate fundamentally to what 
has been accomplished in the direction of international 
peace and to what can be accomplished in that direc- 
tion. The articles are articles 13 and 14. These 
articles are so basal that we print them here. They need 


to be read and reread. They are: 


ARTICLE XIII. 


The members of the League agree that whenever any 
dispute shall arise between them which they recognize to be 
suitable for submission to arbitration and which cannot be 
satisfactorily settled by diplomacy they will submit the 
whole matter to arbitration. Disputes as to the interpreta- 
tion of a treaty, as to any question of international law, 
as to the existence of any fact, which, if established, would 
constitute a breach of any international obligation, or as 
to the extent and nature of the reparation to be made for 
any such breach, are declared to be among those which 
are generally suitable for submission to arbitration. For 
the consideration of any such dispute the court of arbitra- 
tion to which the case is referred shall be the court agreed 
on by the parties to the dispute or stipulated in any con- 
vention existing between them. 


ARTICLE XIV. 


The Council shall formulate and submit to the members 
of the League for adoption plans for the establishment of a 
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permanent court of international justice. The court shall 
be competent to hear and determine any dispute of an inter- 
national character which the parties thereto submit to it. 
The court may also give an advisory opinion upon any dis- 
pute or question referred to it by the Council or by the 
Assembly. 

The United States Senate will not disagree with 
these articles. The people of the United States will not 
oppose them. If the nations of the world are to retain 
any two articles of the League of Nations they will re- 
tain these two. That they are there in the Covenant is 
encouragement to all familiar with the climb of the na- 
tions toward international justice. 

The picture at Paris, May 1, was a dark picture. It 
may still be dark. We have no doubt that it is. But 
there are lights across that darkness. 


RACE PREJUDICE AND MILITARY CASTE 


BOARD of army officers sitting at Camp Meade, 

Maryland, February 6, 1919, to investigate and 
make recommendations relative to the fitness of a colored 
officer, who had been in service over seas, for admission 
into the regular army made the following recommenda- 
tion: “The board therefore recommends that he be not 
examined for appointment in the regular army. Rea- 
son—Unqualified by reason of qualities inherent in the 
Negro race. An opinion of the board based on the testi- 
mony of five white officers serving with the 368th In- 
fantry, negroes are deficient in moral fiber and force of 
character, rendering them unfit as officers and leaders 
of men.” 

On April 18, the Commission on After-War Problems 
of the African Methodist Episcopal Church in a letter 
to Secretary Baker of the War Department, called at- 
tention to the action of this board and stated: 


While we confess to an overwhelming sense of cha- 
grin, we are nevertheless mindful of the fact that the 
Nation, all things considered, has just passed through 
the most trying period in its history. This makes ap- 
parent the possibilities of errors, irregularities, indis- 
cretions and over-stepping of authority by officials in 
their individual capacity or in group relationship. We 
have now and then heard it stated on the part of non- 
officials that Negro officers holding commissions would 
not be admitted into the regular army. We were not 
prepared, however, to note the use of such inexcusable, 
unjustifiable and reprehensible language as is found in 
the enclosed copy setting forth the “recommendations” 
of the Board. 

In the name of the Negro youth who so recently made 
the supreme sacrifice that the world might be made safe 
for Democracy ; in the name of our heroic dead who fell 
in the shock of battle along the trail of the Nation’s 
bloody combats from Bunker Hill to Carrizal, we chal- 
lenge the statement that Negroes “by reason of qualities 
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inherent in the Negro race” are rendered “unfit as offi- 
cers and leaders of men.” 

If it is the fixed policy of the Government to act upon 
the theory that Negroes are lacking in “inherent quali- 
ties” to fit them for officers in the Regular Army, we 
would greatly appreciate a plain statement to that effect. 

Leaders of the Negro race in the United States, like 
Professor Dubois, do not hesitate to say that this is a 
typical instance of the determined policy on the part of 
the regular army staff to carry the race boycott to its 
logical conclusion. It so happens, however, that there is 
a large body of unassailable evidence furnished both by 
the highest French military authorities and by high 
commanding officers in the recent war, who were drawn 
from the National Guard, which gives the lie to this 
charge of incompetency and of inherent defects of Negro 
officers fighting in France. 

If any one doubts the existence of race discrimination 
in the United States Army, both in the home camps 
and in the expeditionary forces, he has but to get in 
touch with persons of Afro-American affiliations who 
served in the army, or to read the press which reflects 
their opinions. How keen and bitter their resentment 
is, how easily it leads many of the Negro race to look 
with favor on radicalism imported from Russia and Ger- 
many, and how seriously troubled conservative Negroes 
are at the waxing revolt of the younger generation, it 
would be well for whites north and south to know much 
more accurately than most of them now do. This radi- 
calism is steadily preached by a propagandist press with 
headquarters in New York City, the goal being “justice,” 
that is, as they say, the overthrow of capitalism. Play- 
ing on the resentment aroused by discrimination shown 
hy most whites toward men of color, and adding to this 
already smouldering fire the inflammable oil of “class 
hatred,” these Leninites work on, and with marked suc- 
cess, 

Nor is the spirit of caste within the army displaying 
itself adversely solely against the Negro. No one who 
has read the proceedings of the convention of the 
American Legion just held in St. Louis to or- 
on a national scale the men and women 
who served in the war or who has analyzed the 
interviews given with officers and privates that from 
time to time have appeared in the press of the country 
since censorship was “off” can fail to have noted the 
open or covert attacks on the “regular,” professional 
military man, usually a West Pointer, for his expressed 
or implied attitude of superiority to the non-professional 
Just how much of this resentment of the non- 
professional to the “regular” is justifiable in the light 
of experience undergone during the war, we do not as- 
But could it exist in such volume and 


ganize 


soldier. 


sume to say now. 
intensity, were there not some basis for it? 
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MR. ROOT PRESIDENT OF THE INSTI- 
TUTE OF INTERNATIONAL LAW 
HE most important and permanent organization of 
T international jurists is known as the Institut de 
Droit International, Through the influence of such 
men as Francis Lieber, German exile to the United 
States; David W. Field, James B. Miles, formerly Sec- 
retary of the American Peace Society, this organiza- 
tion was begun in Ghent in 1873. This Institute has 
held 28 sessions as follows: 
1. Ghent, 1873. 2. 1874. 


Geneva, 3. The Hague, 


1875. 4. Zurich, 1877. 5. Paris, 1878. 6. Brussels, 
1879. 7%. Oxford, 1880. 8. Turin, 1882. 9. Munich, 
1883. 10. Brussels, 1885. 11. Heidelberg, 1887. 12. 
Lusanne, 1888. 13. Hamburg, 1891. 14. Geneva, 
1892. 15. Paris, 1894. 16. Cambridge, 1895, 17. 
Venice, 1896. 18. Copenhagen, 1897. 19. The Hague, 
1898. 20. Neuchatelle, 1900. 21. Brussels, 1902. 22. 
Edinburgh, 1904. 23. Ghent, 1906. 24. Florence, 
1908. 25. Paris, 1910. 26. Madrid, 1911. 27. Chris- 


tiania, 1912. 28. Oxford, 1913. 

A cable from Paris announces that an extraordinary 
session of the Institute of International Law convened at 
Paris, May 10. 
elected president for the first regular session after the 


At this meeting Mr. Elihu Root was 


war, which session will be held in Washington about 
October 1, 1920. 
cannot exceed sixty, is an exclusively scientific associa- 


The Institute, the members of which 
tion without official character. As set forth in its con- 
stitution its object is to aid the growth of international 
law. 

1. By endeavoring to state the general principles of 
the science in such a way as to satisfy the sense of justice 
of the civilized world. 

2. By giving assistance to every serious attempt at the 
gradual and progressive codification of international 
law. 

3. By advocating the official acceptance of those prin- 
ciples that have been recognized as being in harmony 
with the needs of modern societies. 

4. By contributing, within the limits of its compe- 
tence, both to the maintenance of peace and to the 
observance of the laws of war; 

5. By examining the difficulties which may arise in the 
interpretation or application of the law and by giving 
expression, where needful, to reasoned legal opinions in 
doubtful or controverted cases. 

6. By assisting, through publications, public instruc- 
tion and all other means, in the triumph of those prin- 
ciples of justice and humanity which should govern the 


relations between peoples. 
The Institute of International Law accepted in 1912 
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the duties of general advisor of the Division of Interna- 
tional Law of the Carnegie Endowment for Interna- 
tional Peace. Mr. Root, now president of both the En- 
dowment and Institute, is in a position to exercise a 
much extended influence in the direction of a more 
authoritative international law. Adapting from the con- 
fidential note written by Mr. Rolin in 1873, no one can 
question the necessity, the possibility, or the timeliness 
of giving form and life, alongside of diplomatic action 
and individual scientific action, to a new and third fac- 
tor in international law, to wit, scientific collective 
action. We Americans may well be proud that in our 
midst is one known to be capable of heading such a 
select group of leaders in the science of international 
law. The coming meeting ought to have no little in- 
fluence upon collective scientific action, the system of 
usefulness toward which the whole creation moves. 





And first of all is the Covenant of the League of Na- 
tions, its American and European opponents—open and 
secret—to the contrary notwithstanding. The logical 
results of this fact, are interwoven with the document 
as a whole. 


The ratio between the quantity and the quality, the 
text and the content of this latest Treaty of Paris is 
more exact than in many previous documents of the 
kind. It has 1,000 clauses. The Treaty of Paris of 
1815 had 38. 


Roman Catholic and Protestant Christians will be 
deeply interested in the last provision of Section X of 
the treaty, which transfers to the Allied and Associated 
Powers control of all religious missions within territory 


to be ceded by Germany. 





The reason for France’s insistence on terms of peace 
that may have seemed unreasonable and extreme may be 
inferred from the official statement that 58 per cent of 
her youth between the ages of 21 and 31 years have been 
killed or are missing. 


Geneva, a city inseparably identified in history with 
the names and careers of two great thinkers and mould- 
ers of States—Rousseau and Calvin—whose opinions and 
convictions have profoundly influenced the rise of de- 
mocracy, is to be the pan-national capital. Already the 
Swiss have selected a site facing the Alpine heights, 
which fact in itself is symbolical. 


OF PEACE May 

That there is still virtue in the older and proven pro- 
cesses of shaping international intercourse and framing 
agreements as to amity is shown by the fact that Great 
Britain and Chile this month have signed a treaty of 
peace and friendship providing that disputable issues 
not covered by prior agreements shall be referred to an 
international commisssion, with neutrals holding the 


balance of power. 





The latest official estimate of the cost of the war to 
the United States up to May 17th put it at $23,363,- 
000,000. During the same period in normal times, it 
is calculated that the nation would have spent for all 
phases of Federal governmental activity not more than 
two billion dollars. Much of this war cost is due to 
loans to nations in Europe with credit exhausted or im- 
paired; but even thus discounted, the price of abnor- 
mality is superhigh. 

The sentimental, historical and quasi-protectoral rela- 
tions of the United States to Liberia make especially 
significant to Americans and notably those of the Afri- 
can race, the provisions of Section V of the Treaty 
which compel German renunciation of all arrangements 
of 1911 and 1912. Nor should it be overlooked that 
Haiti, had its representative of the African race stock 
present when the treaty was presented to Germany. 


Prophetic of a bettered understanding of each other 
by the peoples of North and South America was the 
recent Pan-American luncheon given at the annual 
meeting of the Associated Press. Owners and editors 
of the leading journals in Chile and the Argentine were 
present and agreed with general manager Stone that the 
recent admission of twenty-five South American news- 
papers to the Associated Press membership would “do 
more to strengthen the ties of friendship and commerce 
than any possible propaganda might accomplish.” 


Scanning a list of 200 questions proposed for debate in 
the department of history of one of the best of the 
California High Schools, and approved for discussion by 
the city superintendent, are such theses as these: That 
we have dealt fairly with the Porto Ricans. That the 
recognition of Panama was fair to Colombia. That 
President Wilson should have occupied and _ pacified 
Northern Mexico. The coming generation will have 
more of the international mind—and ethic also it is to 
he hoped—than the one now going off the stage, if 
these and similar “live” issues are faced and debated 
during the formative years of youth. 





THE BLUR THAT IS PARIS 


By a Correspondent 


We refer to this statement elsewhere in our editorial 
columns.—EDIrTors. 
May 1, 1919. 


| leaving Europe today for the United States. Ar- 
riving in France December 9, last, one of the ad- 
vance guard of American correspondents, 1 have been 
as close to the commissioners to negotiate peace as the 
average Paris reporter. This does not say as much as 
it would seem, for “news” has not been abundant around 
the center of things at the Conference. The “Big 
Three” have for the most part been hermetically sealed 
against the floods of writers beating against them. Yet 
talk there has been, of course, much talk. The Cercle 
Francais de la Press Etrangére, gorgeously housed in 
the palace of a merchant prince on the Champ Elysées, 
has been and is a hive of gossip. There is the Hotel de 
Crillon, headquarters of the American delegation, the 
American Press Bureau in the same building, the various 
press delegations at the hotels of the other leading com- 
inissioners, all with their many writers, most of whom 
are also talkers, generous talkers. There are around-the- 
table talkers, over-the-glass talkers, with-the-coffee talk- 
ers, smokers and talkers, street-corner talkers, some of 
them whispering talkers. There are the officials, com- 
municative, non-communicative, lightsome, heavy- 
browed, all kinds. There are the diplomats and the 
semi-diplomats at the dinners, the drawing rooms, the 
“functions,” who sometimes talk. There are the four- 
page newspapers, some fifty of them in Paris, some with 
remarkably large circulations. There are the editors 
in their offices. ‘There are the crowded but efficient 
subways, the sidewalk restaurants and the theaters with 
their sociable “entre actes.” There are the homes, high 
and lowly. There are the “experts,” sometimes off but 
usually strictly on guard. There are the students. 
the waiters, the bar-maids, the secretaries of the various 
delegations, and “representatives” of all hues. There 
are soldiers, Red Cross workers, steel magnates, social 
workers, church, museum, and art gatherings. There 
ure the plenary sessions of the Peace Conference and 
other lectures. There are the oceans of books and 
pamphlets and communications. Looking back across a 
winter of all this, the net impression is of a babel; if 
not of a Donnybrook Fair, of a jumble, a blur of po- 
litical turmoil, greed, and hatreds, a mess. 

Alone here in my corner aboard the steamer that is 
carrying me over the waters from Marseilles to Brook- 
lyn, my notes before me, I am trying to state the criti- 
cisms of the peacemakers at Paris that seem to contrib- 
ute to this picture of chaos and black night. 

In the first place, there is the greed. What General 
Smuts feared has proved to be a fact. The decomposi- 
tion of Russia, Austria, and Turkey left peoples un- 
trained politically and deficient in power of self-govern- 
ment, destitute indeed. Of these General Smuts warned 
in his pamphlet, which appeared last December, that 
“If there is going to be a scramble among the victors 
for this loot the future of Europe must indeed be de- 
spaired of. The application of the spoils system at this 
most solemn juncture in the history of the world, a re- 
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partition of Kurope at a moment when Europe is bleed- 
ing at every pore as a result of partitions less than half 
a century old, would indeed be incorrigible madness on 
the part of rulers, and enough to drive the torn and 
broken peoples of the world to that despair of the State 
which is the motive power behind Russian Bolshevism.” 
There has been much written by way of “claims” in 
Paris, but little has been said about the duties. Most 
of the great nations represented at the conference have 
yielded to the temptation to use their unique oppor- 
tunity for their selfish ends. General Smuts’ forecast 
of this now reads like prophecy; indeed he even gave 
the reasons which afterwards have been used in fact to 
defend the “claims.” Realizing that they have fought 
and suffered on an unparalleled scale they have asked, 
these hungry ones, must we “quixotically throw away 
the fruits of victory now that the great opportunity 
has come?” We are now in position to mould the world 
closer to our heart’s desire; “why miss the chance which 
may never come again in history.” Of such has been 
the “voice of the tempter” indeed. The problem of the 
Adriatic is a hodge-podge of conflicting “claims;” the 
same is true of Britain’s absent-minded acquisitions of 
additional empire. It is true of the “redeemed” nations 
generally. A new Balkan tangle threatens along the 
line of aspiring nations that once belonged to Russia. 
The new boundaries of Poland are not wholly consonant 
with the principle of self-determination. Japan’s reach 
for Shantung with its millions of Chinese and economic 
resources can’t be said to be wholly in accord with the 
principles of a permanent peace. Out of this mass of 
“conflicting claims,” artificially set up, artificially dis- 
cussed, artificially decided, one can but gather the im- 
pression of a blur, a fuzzy political hotchpot. 

Another factor’ contributing to the discouragement in 
the situation is what seems to be a contented ignorance 
that expresses itself in astonishing ways. The disposi- 
tion to interfere politically in the affairs of other na- 
tions is in Paris quite apparent and that in spite of the 
failure of such attempts throughout history. Political 
systems are being imposed upon new nations seemingly 
without limit. Three men are attempting to fashion 
the world, without advice from anybody. Sir Robert 
Cecil, whose main proposal at the time was the principle 
of delay characteristic of the Bryan treaties, confessed 
to me early in January his ignorance of the Bryan 
treaties, and in one breath said that “the sovereignty of 
nations should remain intact” and that “we must have a 
League of Nations with power to limit the sovereignty 
of nations.” No peacemaker in Paris seems to remem- 
ber anything of the real achievements at The Hague in 
1899 and again in 1907. In the name of peace, poli- 
ticians are undoing the work of trained diplomats, and 
recarving the world in a manner quite similar to the 
methods that have produced the wars from of old. 

President Wilson’s interest seems confined wholly 
to the Covenant. In the meantime his reputation in 
Europe as a statesman has gradually sunk from the 
highest possible place to about the lowest. This phe- 
nomenon has been especially distressing to Americans 
in France. The reasons are difficult to formulate, but 
in general they may be stated with some definiteness. 
In the first place, there is tle fact of his presence in 
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France. No man could possibly have maintained at its 
level on December 14, 1918, the enthusiasm and adora- 
tion of Europe, living constantly in their midst and tak- 
ing sides as he has naturally been forced to do upon 
many highly controversial questions. The community 
estimate of a man in its midst cannot long remain the 
same. It rises or lowers. It was impossible for Mr. 
Wilson’s reputation to rise beyond the great heights of 
those early days of his European reception. It was 
psychologically inevitable that his popularity should de- 
cline. And it did. Nothing that Mr. Wilson could 
have done could possibly have forestalled this. There 
are evidences that he tried to forestall it. At the first, 
we were told that he planned not to take part in the 
deliberations of the conference. He announced later 
that he would sit at the table, but not in his capacity as 
President of the United States, but as his own prime 
minister, a plenipotentiary merely. Such a segregation 
of personalities, however, proved impossible. Mr. Wil- 
son sits at the table as President of the United States. 
Indeed a special gold-backed chair has been provided for 
him at the main table. The President of the United 
States bargaining with prime ministers has not been 
wholly edifying. In spite of his aloofness, there has 
been sufficient familiarity to breed its proverbial meas- 
ure of contempt. 

It seemed to be generally agreed that Mr. Wilson 
made a great mistake by insisting upon extended dis- 
cussions of what seemed to the European mind second- 
ary matters when the the one thing that the world most 
wanted was a dictated peace to Germany. While such 
a peace might easily have been in December, it now looks 
as if the peace with Germany must be a negotiated 
peace. It is frequently pointed out in Paris that the 
President of the United States has received but one 
mandate from his people as expressed through the Con- 
gress, and that is to prosecute the war against Germany 
and Austria-Hungary to a successful conclusion. He 
has not been instructed to throw the United States into 
the pot of European politics, not even to enter into al- 
liances. And surely Europe desired no such inter- 
ference. Europe wanted our material help. She got 
it and appreciates it; but she does not relish the at- 
tempt to thrust our political system upon any nation. 
So far as I can gather, the public opinion of the nations 
allied with ours was that the first function of the Peace 
Congress was to end the war, to complete the military 
job, to end the thing we started to do to Germany. 
Mr. Wilson opposed this, set his will against the will of 
Europe; and naturally his popularity has declined in 
consequence, 

It is true so far as I can learn that Mr. Wilson con- 
sults with no one. During his early days in Paris we 
did hear of consultations with Sir Robert Cecil, General 
Smuts, and with Colonel House; but these conversa- 
tions had wholly to do with the Covenant of the League 
of Nations. So far as I know even these conferences 
have ceased, with the possible exception of those with 
Colonel House about whom no one knows anything. 
Even the members of the President’s Commission 


frankly confess that they are “not on the inside.” This 
disposition to consult no one has been a source of in- 
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creasing irritation, not only among Europeans, but 
among Americans concerned with the establishment of 
peace, 

There are a number of little matters also, very little 
matters it will be said, yet matters which have worked 
to the decline of the President’s reputation in Paris. 
Men in the army, in the Red Cross and the like, have 
been forbidden to take their wives with them to Europe. 
Mr. Wilson not only took his wife with him to Europe 
but various men of his party have their wives with 
them. The Red Cross has its headquarters at 2 Place 
de Rivoli, within easy walking distance of the Hotel 
de Crillon. Its personnel is made up of many men of 
many minds; but some of them are prominent in 
America, socially and politically. They all feel that 
their work has been of importance. And it has. They 
have naturally expected some recognition from Mr. Wil- 
son, a visit from him or from Mrs. Wilson. No such 
visit has been forthcoming. France, bleeding and well- 
nigh prostrate, has waited in. vain for the President to 
visit her devastated areas with that sympathy which 
heals. Belgium prepared extensively to receive the 
President but so far to be denied. ‘There are other 
sources of irritation such as the abominable mail serv- 
ice in our army. Because of these some of them seem- 
ingly irrelevant matters and similar things, the gossip 
of Paris with reference to the President has sunk to in- 
describable depths. 

Another factor in the decline of Mr. Wilson’s reputa- 
tion in Paris seems to be his failure to profit by the 
example of Mr. Taft on the one hand or of Mr. Bryan 
on the other. When in 1911 Mr. Taft wished the 
Senate to adopt his treaties, one with Great Britain 
and the other with France, he made the mistake of prac- 
tically ignoring the Senate and of trying to force that 
body by an appeal to public opinion. The result was 
the failure of his treaties in the Senate. When in 1913 
Mr. Bryan wished the Senate to adopt a series of treaties 
in which he was interested he took the course of co- 
operation with the Committee of Foreign Relations of 
that body. After getting their intelligent interest. and 
support, he appealed to the people. The result was that 
all of his treaties were ratified by the Senate without a 
struggle. Mr. Wilson’s failure to profit by the ex- 
periences of Mr. Taft and Mr. Bryan has been un- 
fortunate. His behavior is characterized as typical of 
the autocratic spirit reputed to him. The resentment 
of the Senate has been reflected in Paris. But if the 
attitude of the Senate were unknown in France, there 
are men in Europe versed in American politics who 
feel resentment at the President’s methods, who fear 
the failure of the peace because of them. 

The attitude of the Peace Conference toward Russia 
is considered to be a serious defect in the proceedings of 
the Conference. At the outset it was agreed that the 
Russian situation constituted the most serious problem 
of all. The Conference has made but one attempt to 
solve that problem and that attempt, a practical recog- 
nition of Bolshevism, proved to be insipid and futile 
The policy toward the Russian situation has been a 
policy of weakness; and the blame, rightfully or wrong- 
fully, is laid at the door of President Wilson. Russia 
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is a blur indeed. To repeat, the only attempt to face 
that problem was the Prinkipo proposal, which was a 
practical recognition of Bolshevism, a scheme which 
ended in deserved failure. In the meantime, the possi- 
bilities that Russia may become a German colony have 
apparently increased. The tragedy of this lies in the 
prospects of an alliance against the so-called League of 
Nations. The possibility that Japan might join with 
Russia in such an alliance in case she failed in her am- 
bitions toward China, has not been calculated to promote 
one’s peace of mind in Paris. 

It is charged that Mr. Wilson has shown no apprecia- 
tion of the serious condition facing France. With her 
main industrial center destroyed, the one thing that 
France has wanted to know is the amount she might 
reasonably expect from Germany. It has been impossi- 
ble for France to fix a budget, to plan her industries 
or to adjust her affairs. While she has been asking what 
she might reasonably expect in order that these matters 
might be attended to and a degree of normal life be- 
gun again, America has been sending food to the Ger- 
mans, demanding gold in payment, while Mr. Wilson 
has insisted upon talking simply about the League of 
Nations. American experts are passing upon the 
financial claims of French manufacturers who have lost 
essentially their all in the mining and manufacturing 
areas of the Northeast. These American experts, rep- 
resenting the President, have submitted at times reports 
adverse to the claims of the French. There may be 
cases where the French claims have been excessive; I do 
not know about this. I do know that American experts 
sitting in Paris criticised the claims of one iron master 
who resubmitted his claims, after which they were re- 
viewed on the ground by two other American experts 
and approved. This kind of self-contradictory pro- 
cedure has had its effect upon Mr. Wilson’s reputation 
in France. 

Mr. Wilson chafes under the restraint of precedents, 
in consequence of which he aims to belittle their im- 
portance. THe criticizes the lawyers. He ignores the 
achievements of justice. He appeals over the heads of 
Grotius, Vattel and the long line of the constructive 
great and able, to the passions of the untrained. While 
attempting to eject the trained diplomats out of one 
door he has let the untrained politicians in at the other. 
With the phrases “common council,” “open covenants 
openly arrived at,” “democracy and humanity” upon his 
lips, he is standing for a super-state with powers of 
execution, for the will of the few, indeed for the exercise 
of his own will. He is aiming to set up an alliance of 
the dominating few with no regard for the essential 
organs of law or justice. The decisions in Paris are 
not the decisions of the Conference; they are the de- 
cisions of the “Big Three.” But the point here is that 
President Wilson is no longer the idol of Europe. He 
is hated. They wish he were back in the United States, 
and the fact contributes to the blur that is Paris. 

The situation in Palestine contributes also to the blur. 
teports, seemingly authentic, reached me that the Zion- 
ist movement in Palestine threaten seriously the rela- 
tions between the East and the West. Mr. Balfour’s 


statement of a year ago, substantially approved subse- 
quently by President Wilson, that Palestine should be a 
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national home for the Jews has resulted in a large in- 
flux of Jews in that land, many of whom are pressing 
every advantage. The new Jewish university with He- 
brew as its basal language, the threat to reduce the Mos- 
lem temple on Zion, the social and the economic mean- 
ing of it all, have naturally aroused the opposition not 
only of the 750,000 Moslems in Palestine but of the 
Greek and Latin Christians as well. Civil war is 
spreading in the land. ‘There have been massacres in 
various places. ‘I'wo hundred were recently killed in 
Allepo and two thousand are known to be missing. 
But the seriousness of all this transcends the danger in 
Palestine. The Holy War pleaded for by the Germans 
and denied by the Moslems, on the ground that the 
Koran provides for a Holy War only against the whole 
Christian world, and that it was therefore impossible to 
launch the Holy War with Germany as an ally, is now 
within the realm of the practically possible. The lighted 
match in Palestine is threateningly close to the powder 
of the whole Moslem world. When one recalls that 
there are 300,000,000 of these Moslems, that they have 
been secretly acquiring large amounts of munitions of 
war, and that they are unhappy in Egypt, in India, and 
elsewhere, one senses the possibilities of a still greater 
war. 

When one remembers that the covenant for the 
League of Nations provides for the abrogation of the 
long line of arbitration treaties set up especially 
through the last hundred years, for the abrogation of 
the Wilson-Byran treaties, for the disestablishment of 
existing international law, and when one recalls the im- 
portance of such law especially in democracies, the 
smudge that is Paris does not lighten, it deepens. 


PARIS NOTES 
By the Editor 
TROUBLES IN HOLLAND 


com are many still small voices in Paris these 
days (April 1). 


The aspirations of new and lib- 
erated countries meet one at every turn. While Hol- 
land is neither a new nor a liberated country, old, in- 
deed, yet she is in trouble. “We have no friends,” sadly 
said one of her publicists to the writer. There are 
people here who laugh at her because, in her capital city 
is what “Le Journal” of Paris, playing upon words, 
recently described as “The Useless Palace of Peace in 
the Sleeping Wood.” But more important than this, 
Holland is charged with having been neutral through 
this war, with having a strong pro-German faction in 
her Government, with willingly harboring the German 
Kaiser, with aiding the cause of Germany through the 
instrumentality of Dutch diplomats especially in the 
Far East, and with permitting German troops to leave 
Belgium by crossing the Holland province of Limburg. 
On the top of these charges there has been no little 
talk of adding Limburg to Belgium, and of taking from 
Holland the southern part of the province of Zeeland, 
near the mouth of the Scheldt. Surely these are rea- 
sons for anxiety among the Dutch people, and that 
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anxiety exists. We have been to no little pains to as- 
certain the facts. 

Of course, it is a fact that Holland has been neutral 
through the war and that because of her geographical 
situation this neutrality has been extremely difficult to 
maintain. She has been injured as a result of military 
operations, both through the activities of the Allies and 
of the Germans. It is perfectly proper to think of her 
as having been between the upper and the nether mill- 
stone. As a neutral, her two outstanding efforts have 
heen to bring about a peace as speedily as possible, anc 
to relieve distress. Her efforts in the direction of peace 
were promoted in part by honest and high-minded men, 
and in part by pro-German influences, but outside the 
Government. From our point of view, this last is the 
most unhappy thing, itself easily explainable, that can 
be said against Holland. Her efforts to relieve distress 
have been, as we believe, conducted in a large and bene- 
ficial spirit. Having many refugees within her borders, 
some from Germany, and some from Belgium and Eng- 
land, differences and misunderstandings have inevitably 
arisen; but her services in this particular have heen 
real, lawful, humanitarian and successful. 

It is not true that Holland has supported the Ger- 
man war activity, neither did she allow German troops 
to pass through her territory into Belgium. Neither 
of these charges, frequently made, can be given any 
credence whatsoever. A large majority of the Dutch 
people are decidedly pro-French. The mobilization of 
her armies was, of course, along the German border, and 
against the military machine of the Central Powers. 
If there have been protests by the Allies because of any 
details in the behavior of Holland there have been more 
from Germany. It is not reasonable to expect a people 
to be especially friendly to a country that has sunk her 
ships of commerce, as Germany has preyed upon the 
commerce of Holland. It is true that the Dutch course 
has shown no disposition to court the experience of 
Belgium, Serbia, and Rumania; indeed there has been 
no reason why she should. None of the reasons which 
drove the other countries to war with Germany apply 
to Holland. Indeed, this little gift of the Rhine which 
we Americans have every reason for cherishing has heen 
a buffer state, quite as the Great Powers have planned 
from of old. 

Holland stands firmly upon her rights today, and 
proposes to resist any aggression upon them. She has 
suffered because of this war, but her conscience is clear. 
The charge that she has become prosperous because of 
the war is a myth. She has no fats, no coal, and her 
debt and taxes have increased enormously. As one 
Hollander says: “Many factories have had to shut their 
doors, traffic has been hampered, agriculture and cattle- 
breeding has declined, a number of our trading vessels 
have been sunk, or commandeered by the associated 
Powers, communications with our own colonies are 
next to impossible, hundreds of our fishermen have lost 
their lives, many have been thrown out of employment, 
and at a time when prices for the necessities of life have 
reached a dangerous height. Many foods are upon a 


ration basis, and many of our people are greatly under- 
fed.” 
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It is true that there are some members of the recent 
Dutch Cabinet, now unhappily in power, with more or 
less pro-German leanings. But that situation will soon 
melt away under the influence of the justice of the 
victors in the war. It is true that the German Kaiser 
and his son are on Holland’s soil. But no responsible 
authority has applied for the extradition of the German 
Kaiser, and the Dutch Government points out that for 
many centuries dethroned sovereigns and oppressed 
peoples have found shelter within her boundaries. ‘The 
list is a long one—Charles II, Descartes, the Bohemians, 
the French Huguenots after the Edict of Nantes, our own 
Pilgrim forefathers for eleven years preceding 1620. 

The passage of German troops through Holland on 
their retreat out of Belgium was a benefit to the Belgian 
people, and does not seem worthy of discussion. In 
any event the German troops were disarmed. Further- 
more, there are armed English and American bases in 
Holland at the present time which come nearer vio- 
lating neutrality than anything else charged against 
Holland. 

We are inclined to believe that the Dutch diplomats, 
often charged with the welfare of German interests in 
foreign lands, have conducted themselves as well as 
could be expected. On the whole, the representatives of 
the Dutch Government have been of great assistance to 
Allied interests in countries where these were at the 
mercy of hostile Governments. There is the work of Mr. 
Von Vollenhoven, who remained in charge of the Neth- 
erlands Legation at Brussels and conducted his work 
with distinguished skill. The same can be said of the 
services rendered by Mr. Oudendijk at Petrograd. 

Belgian territorial claims upon Limburg consist in 
the claim that she was taken from Belgium in 1830. The 
answer to this charge is that Belgium did not exist 
at that time, and consequently such a surgical operation 
was impossible. But at this writing this imperialistic 
ambition of Belgium seems about to be abandoned, 

Holland has been in a most delicate situation and 
sorely tried. But if we are just we shall remember that 
many prisoners of war have been looked out for by 
private charities in Holland, that refugee children from 
the north of France have found temporary homes there, 
and that in many other ways Holland has been the 
good Samaritan when a good Samaritan was needed. 
While guns purchased and paid for by Holland in 
America were never delivered to Holland, American re- 
lief to Belgium and northern France has been possible 
because of the neutral waters of the Scheldt which neu- 
tral Holland has kept open. Still more the heart of 
Holland is and naturally has been anti-German. The 
land which contains the little city of Delft, where side 
by side rest the remains of Hugo Grotius and William 
the Silent, the people who have breathed the breath of 
liberty since long before the French Revolution could 
not be otherwise with the militarized thing we now 
know as Germany. And this in spite of the fact that 
Germany has systematically cultivated Holland. 

America should now turn to Holland, arrange for 
the interchange of students, study the need there, pro- 
mote a more extensive commercial intercourse, be the 
friend that Holland needs, remembering what the peo- 
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ple of that freedom-loving nation have done for the 
progress of right thinking across the world. 





IRELAND KNOCKS AT THE DOOR 


As a sample of the complications facing the peace 
makers here the following communication received 
April 1 from Sean I. O’Ceallaigh, representative in 
Paris “of the provisional government of the Irish Re- 
public,” is cited. Mr. O’Ceallaigh is sending the matter 
to all of the delegates to the Conference: 

“Treland is a nation which has exercised the right of 
self-determination in harmony with the principles for- 
mulated by President Wilson, and accepted by the 
belligerents as the only sure foundation for a world 
peace. It is not only in the past that Ireland, genera- 
tion after generation, has striven by force of arms as 
well as by all pacific means to regain her national free- 
dom. At the General Election last December, the issue, 
and the only issue, placed before the Irish people was 
the independence of their country, and by a majority 
of more than three to one the representatives elected by 
the constitutional machinery of the ballot box are pledged 
to the abolition of English rule in Ireland. In none of 
the small nationalities with which the Peace Confer- 
ence has hitherto occupied itself is the unanimity of 
the people so great; in none has the national desire for 
freedom been asserted so unmistakably and with so 
much emphasis. Following upon the General Election, 
an Trish National Assembly has met; an Irish Republic 
has been constituted and proclaimed to the world; a 
President has been appointed, and with him Ministers 
to direct different Departments of State; a programme 
of domestic policy has been issued; and an appeal has 
been addressed to the nations of the world to recognize 
the free Irish State that has thus been recalled to life. 
But while the national will has been declared and the 
mechanism of free government is ready, the former is 
heing stifled and the latter paralyzed by England’s ruth- 
less exercise of military power. The President is a 
fugitive: the Trish Parliament is forced to conduct its 
lusiness in secret: the most elementary civil rights are 
abrogated: courts martial are sitting at every center: 
and the gaols are filled with prisoners, victims of every 
brutality and indignity, whose only offence is that thev 
have sought the freedom of their native land. It is in 
these circumstances that the Trish nation, through me, 
addresses the Peace Conference. 

“Treland manifestly comes within the scope of the 
principles that have been endorsed by the civilized na- 
tions, and it is for the application of these principles 
that the Peace Conference is now sitting. Ireland is 
weak; England is strong. Treland in every possible way 
has asserted her right to freedom, which England, by 
sheer militarism, is intent now as always in the past to 
destroy. It is only by the exercise of tyrannical power 
that Treland’s right to freedom can be denied. It is to 


the great principle of national freedom, represented and 
embodied in the Peace Conference, that Treland, ex- 
hausted by the cruelties of English rule, her population 
annihilated by one-half within living memory, her in- 
dustries destroved, her natural resources wasted, her 
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civil liberties ended, her chosen leaders proscribed and 
treated as felons, now makes her appeal. 

“Article 10 of the draft covenant of the League of 
Nations is framed to secure national independence 
against the aggression of an external power. Its terms 
are as follows: 

“The High Contracting Powers undertake to respect and 


preserve as against external aggression the territorial in- 
tegrity and existing political independence of all States 


In case of any such aggression or 
the 


members of the League. 
in of any threat 
Executive Council shall advise upon the means by which 
this obligation shall be fulfilled.” 


case or danger of such aggression 


“Treland, as a nation that has declared its independ- 
ence and is pledged to the principles of freedom, justice, 
and peace, desires to subscribe to the Covenant of the 
League and to claim as against England the protection 
of Article 10. I submit to the Conference with pro- 
found respect that Ireland’s claim is clear and cannot 
with any shadow of justice be refused. Should it be 
rejected the consequences would be as follows: 

1. Ireland henceforth must rely for her deliverance wholly 
upon her own efforts. No such rule has been laid down 
with regard to any other of the smaller nationalities whose 
emancipation has been made the care of the Conference. 

2. Nations which never have denied the right of Ireland 
to freedom will deprive themselves for the future of the 
power of countenancing her claim, and will in consequence 
be bound, for the first time in history, to leave her unaided 
to her own resources as indicated in the preceding para- 
graph. 

5. Article 10 will impose upon all nations, as a condition 
of membership of the League, the obligation to guarantee 
to Great Britain a title to the possession of Ireland and 
dominion over the Irish people. 


“Against the imposition of such slavery upon Ireland, 
and especially against the giving of such a guarantee of 
title to Great Britain, I enter on behalf of the people of 
Ireland, in whose name I have the honor to speak, the 
most emphatic protest. 

“Great Britain’s title to Ireland rests solely upon ‘the 
military power of a nation to determine the fortunes of 
a people over whom they have no right to rule except 
the right of force.’ 

“The combined guarantee of such a title against the 
declared protest of Ireland would constitute a definite 
denial of ‘the principle of Justice to all peoples and 
nationalities and their right to live on equal terms of 
liberty and safety with one another, whether strong or 
weak,’ and without the acceptance of that principle ‘no 
part of the structure of international justice can stand.’ 

“The guarantee of such a title would be subversive 
of ‘the reign of law based upon the consent of the gov- 
erned and sustained by the organized opinion of man- 
kind.’ 

“The guarantee of such a title would constitute recog- 
nition of the right of a strong power to serve its own 
material interest and advantage through the exercise of 
its ‘exterior influence and mastery.’ 

“The guarantee of such a title would give Great 
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Britain a warrant to make a nation weaker than her- 
self ‘subject to her purposes and interests.’ It would 
confirm the claim of Great Britain to rule and dominate 
the people of Ireland ‘even in her own internal affairs 
by arbitrary and irresponsible force.’ 

“Any guarantee, under Article 10, of territorial in- 
tegrity and political independence as affecting Ireland, 
can rightly enure only to the benefit of the people of 
Ireland themselves. 

“In the name, therefore, of the people of Ireland, I 
ask that the Irish nation may be invited to give their 
adhesion to the Covenant of the League of Nations, and 
that membership of the League—a membership avail- 
able under article 7 even to Colonies who have freely 
and legislatively subscribed to the supremacy of the 
English Imperial Parliament—shall not be denied to 
the Government of a free independent Trish Republic.” 





RUSSIA’S PLEA 


By BARON F. A. KORFF* 


Usstan people feel very badly about the way the 
Peace Conference is working, not only on account 
of the methods of handling the purely Russian 

question, but especially because of the consequences 
such a policy will have for the whole civilized world. 

For some time it has been evident to most enlightened 
people that there can be no peace unless Russia is ad- 
mitted to the Council of Nations. This, however, can- 
not happen, unless order in Russia is re-established and 
anarchy stopped; in turn, this can be achieved only on 
the sole condition of ending the Bolshevik régime. 
There was a time when this could have been done with 
great easiness and only a small effort on the part of 
the Allies; now the question is much more complicated 
and difficult to resolve. 

For months the Russians have been asking for help 
and hardly any was forthcoming; moreover, the as- 
sistance granted was usually given by the wrong end 
and means. We have a striking example in the case of 
Odessa, where the weak French help and political inter- 
ference only provoked a gathering of strong Bolshevik 
forces, which finally took hold of the whole southern 
region. 

Russians, asking for help and assistance, realize very 
well all the difficulties an armed intervention in Rus- 
sia will encounter; they know the abhorrence of modern 
democracies to any form of military intervention, as 
well as the great weariness of the Allied peoples after 
this frightful war ; but they also know that assistance can 
be given in ways other than that of armed men, regi- 
ments or divisions; they would be quite satisfied for 
any assistance and help, economic or moral. For some 
time back Russians have heard no word of encourage- 
ment from the Allied Governments and do not even 
know if they are looked at, at present, as Allies, neu- 
trals or enemies. 

The first thing to do, in consequence, for those who 
want a firm European peace established in the near fu- 





* This article was written in Paris, April 20th, after re- 
peated interviews between its author and the editor of THE 
ADVOCATE. 
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ture, is for the Allies to help Russia to get out of her 
state of anarchy, by telling the Russians that they are 
still their friends and not their foes; in other words, by 
giving them sincere moral support. Secondly, by grant- 
ing any possible economic or financial assistance ; boots 
or shirts are just as valuable as cartridges and artil- 
lery; for months, for instance, the Russian south has 
been without anesthetics, and hundreds of patients and 
wounded have been operated upon without ether or 
chloroform, some of them even committing suicide 
rather than to undergo such operations, 

Russians realize, too, that Western Democracies have 
apprehensions as to the return of reaction or autocracy 
in Russia, after order will be established. Concerning 
the latter danger, one must say that the longer anarchy 
lasts the more chances for a reactionary régime there 
will be, and the longer help from the outside is delayed, 
the more likely such a reactionary success would be. 
Consequently it would seem to be the direct interest for 
the Allied nations to assist Russia in avoiding such a 
danger. Fortunately the Russian Democrats do not 
fear this reaction, as they know and are absolutely con- 
vinced of the democratic feelings and ideals of their 
people ; of all peoples of the world the Russians are one 
of the most democratic. However, realizing the fears 
of the Western Nations, the Russians are quite willing 
to give guarantees for the establishment of a democratic 
form of government in the regions of liberated Russia. 
If help can be given on such a condition, most of the 
honest Russians would agree without the slightest hes- 
itation, For example, there could be required from 
Russia, in case the Allies would send the necessary 
assistance, the immediate convocation of a Constitu- 
tional Assembly ; if a Pan-Russian Assembly would still 
be impossible, one for Siberia could be elected in no 
time. Other guarantees, if necessary, could be added 
with the mutual consent of the Allies and Russians. 
Thus would be satisfied the rightful demands of the 
Western Democracies and any form of help or inter- 
vention could be made really democratic. 

Of all nations of the world, Russia can probably least 
afford such bloodshed as is taking place in our day; it 
is her educated class that is suffering worst of all and 
it is this class that is so much smaller numerically in 
Russia than in the other countries; consequently, when 
the time of reconstruction will come, as it is bound to 
come, there will be left far too few educated people to 
help Russia in getting an enlightened and liberal form 
of government. It is this reason that forces the Rus- 
sians, no matter how disagreeable such a request may 
be to their national pride, to ask for assistance. 

Lately, however, the danger of Bolshevism is looming 
far beyond Russia proper, and the day might easily come 
when some of the Western Nations will be seriously 
threatened by it. There is no doubt whatever that Bol- 
shevism is a social disease and a very contagious one, 
too, and no nation can deem itself absolutely immune, 
whatever its social conditions may be. The great weari- 
ness that overcame the people of the world the moment 
the war was over helps very much to create everywhere 
social discontent. Many other causes also aid in fos- 


tering class hatred and all sorts of dissatisfaction, which 
also lead to possible cases of Bolshevism. 


Now, it is 
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a well-known fact to medicine and hygiene, that in 
order to fight a contagious disease you have first of all 
to destroy the centers of infection; just so with Bol- 
shevism—you cannot fight its spread in the west if the 
eastern centers, both in Russia and Germany, remain 
intact and can continuously furnish the world with new 
supplies of its social poison. Further, the serious dis- 
ease cannot be cured by children’s medicine. You can- 
not cure cancer by giving the patient “crying pills” for 
babies. Just the same with Bolshevism—it is a most 
serious social disease and cannot be treated by homeo- 
pathic methods. 

Unfortunately the Peace Conference, or the Confer- 
ence of the Big Four, as it is lately called in Paris, up 
to April, never did anything else in the Russian ques- 
tion than to apply just such home-made homeo- 
pathic remedies, instead of looking the danger right in 
the face. No wonder that so little was achieved, though 
more than five months have elapsed since the armistice 
was first signed. 

Many people here in Paris realize that the Russian 
question is the most difficult one to settle, but up to 
now there was no single man who had enough moral 
courage to tackle it. No wonder that the whole system 
of the future peace of the world is still “in pendenti con- 
ditions,” as the lawyers say. The League of Nations 
is not possible until the Russian question is solved and 
Russia dragged out of anarchy. 

The Russians now stand only as witnesses and give 
their warning to the Western world. Alas, one must 
say, that their warnings remain quite unheeded and most 
of us begin to feel that when our words will at last be 
listened to it will be too late and the civilized world will 
have to deal with local forms of Bolshevism, spreading 
from the East as an appalling social pestilence. 

There exists another danger in the present state of 
Russia, and one which might prove far more dangerous, 
no matter how horrible the Bolshevik régime may seem. 
I mean the German danger, the danger of Russia getting 
to be a German colony and later on an Ally and an end- 
less source of man-power and food for the enterprising 
and energetic Germans. It was pointed out many a time 
what enormous danger such a thick clump in the East 
of Europe (Germany, Russia, and possibly even Japan) 
will prove to the rest of the world; there will not exist 
any power on earth which in such a case will be able to 
fight it or curb its imperialistic or other predatory aims. 
Germany will in short order organize and start the ex- 
ploitation of the great resources of Russia and conse- 
quently will be able once more to threaten the world with 
a well-disciplined, numerous army, having at her back 
really inexhaustible supplies of food and all other neces- 
sary implements of war. 

Even during those last months, when Germany was 
herself seething with discontent and revolution, her new 
socialistic government found sufficient time and energy 
to continue their far-sighted policy in Russia. While the 
Allies did not move a finger for acquiring the sympathies 
of the people, the Germans were steadily continuing 
their very systematic propaganda, conducted by hun- 
dreds of agents in the different parts of Russia, those 
liberated from the Bolsheviki, as well as those still 
under the Bolshevik sway. They have their agents in 
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the press, among the political parties and organizations, 
with the ruling or governing people, and so forth, spend- 
ing, as usual, enormous sums of money. This has been 
going on for many months, and consequently the Rus- 
sian people get gradually accustomed to the idea of 
German “friendship.” In many a case one hears, for 
instance, that the Russians, suffering from Bolshevik 
persecutions, openly say, that they prefer the German 
rule, which protects their families, wives, and children 
from the horrors of this tyrannical régime. If the Allies 
are not careful and do not take immediate steps to coun- 
teract this propaganda and this growing feeling among 
the Russian population, the time will come when, awak 
ening from anarchy, Russia will also awake to see a firm 
German grip established over her political and economic 
assets. Then it will be too late to remedy such a calam- 
ity, which is already looming large on the horizon, to 
the disgust of all patriotic Russians. 


ON THE WING BETWEEN PARIS 
AND BRUSSELS 
By Arthur D. Call 


E had planned to go, Amphytrion, the Captain, 

the Swedish friend, and I, Saturday, March 29. 
Friends had accompanied the four of us to Bue, near 
which are the Farman aviation fields, beyond Ver- 
sailles and some sixteen miles from Paris, all the way 
in taxicabs just to see the thing happen. ‘True, there 
was a March gale on, and it seemed to come straight 
from Brussels, the place to which we proposed to fly. 
We examined the Goliath-Farman, our prospective bird 
of passage, with critical eyes. We recalled that it had 
flown from Paris to London and return, February 8, 
with fourteen passengers, and to Brussels and return, 
February 11, with sixteen. The big thing looked com- 
fortable, with its glass enclosed “stateroom,” wicker 
chairs along one side and camp-chairs along the other, 
all fastened to the floor. It had all the air of strength 
and self-assurance. It never occurred to us to doubt 
its ability to go wherever it chose. But after much 
consultation, telephoning “up the line” for weather 
news, especially after the arrival of two or three women 
passengers, it was decided to postpone the flight for a 
week, The final argument was that the rough weather 
would probably cause the ladies to be a bit sea-sick, 
whereupon we men were of course convinced and satis- 
fied. There is no doubt that that day saw the equi- 
noctial storm of the season, the wildest winds of the 
most pestiferous weather known to the disreputable 
repertory of a villainous Paris winter. We had choco- 
late, returned to Paris with one thought uppermost, the 
next Saturday that seemed so far away. 

MORE SUCCESSFUL 


But the next Saturday kept up the reputation of 
Saturdays for punctuality, arrived not only, but with 
healing in its wings. The sun shone. The wind, north- 
easterly, disturbed no one, neither the haze. This time 
we were going to fly. We prepared accordingly, ob- 
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tained our tickets, packed lightly as possible, lunched 
at eleven, taxied for Buc at twelve, saw Amphytrion 
and the Captain start off for Brussels, some three hun- 
dred fifty kilometres away, in their little machine at 
one, and dejourner-ed again at two. 

Our particular “car,” le Goliath-Farman F 60, due 
to leave at three, had, since we made its acquaintance 
the week before, added a new jewel to its crown, April 
first, with five passengers, it had beaten the world’s 
height record by attaining an altitude in seventy-two 
minutes of 6,200 metres, 2,000 metres higher than the 
previous best, where five passengers were aboard. But 
the big green thing looked just as fresh as ever, and at 
three o'clock we, the Red Cross nurse, the Business 
Manager, the French Sergeant, and I climbed up and 
into the “Pullman” quarters, our baggage the while be- 
ing examined by the customs officials. ‘To be sure, we 
were not the only passengers leaving by this “train.” 
Including the pilot, Lieut. Bossontrot, who always 
drives the Goliath, and the mechanician, our complete 
list of voyagers numbered just thirteen, five of whom 
were women. Having arranged every detail, and all 
of us ready, things began to happen. Attention became 
centered upon the Goliath. We were not to be left this 
time. 

LOOKING ALOFT 


The following notes taken during the trip tell the 
story as I saw it, and are given just as they were set 
down: 

“Two helpers revolve the great blades of the left pro- 
peller slowly ; pilot does something, the propeller starts, 
the machine shakes a little, a slight feeling of suffoca- 
tion for just a moment; the helpers turn the blades of 
the right propeller, it starts, the noise increases; we 
wait attentively; both propellers accelerate decidedly, 
the noise for the moment almost deafening; we start, 
skidding over the ground, off the ground; strike air 
pockets, pound as against waves of water; still a bit 
billowy; up, up, less bumpy, slight swing side-ways; 
even-keel ; we are over Versailles, Chateau and the Gar- 
dens a small part of the great picture; over St. Cloud; 
Paris to right; we are above the “smoke,” clear blue and 
sun above, sparkling pure; white snow drifts of clouds 
in huge long banks to east along the top of the soiled 
stuff we are obliged to live in called “air;” ploughed 
fields, many, many of them, look like picture puzzle 
pieces, fantastically shaped futurist geometrical figures 
over a vast carpet of what seems a level floor; villages, 
straight roads, and forest spots reach away by the hun- 
dreds till lost in the surrounding haze, or in the infinite 
depths of the thick below; little strings of highways 
converging here and there, cut through field and ham- 
let and black woodland spaces; we are over Creil, so 
pilot tells mechanician, who tells rest of us; air of 
serenity among voyagers now complete, men smoke, 
converse as noise of the whir allows. 

“Writing much easier than aboard a Pullman car: we 
are over Clermont. Ploughed fields now look more like 
strips of colored papers advertising paints at an Ameri- 
can hardware store, side by side, some seeming to over- 
lap. Clouds ahead, white, so white; we skim through 
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and over them; fleecy fields of them now at our left, as 
far as vision can reach, far, far; we are above them all, 
1,600 metres, in the perfect clearness, after the dark- 
ness of a winter in wet Paris, such clearness! Our 
breath shows on the cool air and upon the windows; we 
have lost sight of the earth, nothing but snowy wool, 
lightest fluffy cotton, hills and mountains of it, with 
hottomless smoky ravines and limitless valleys between ; 
we pass on to a plane, slatey porcelain floor, stretching 
everywhere; here and there a butte of white, shining 
white, and little tufts of it dropped around. 

“The engines slow up, ‘talk’ a different tone: pas- 
sengers look enquiringly; we are descending; earth seen 
again through the dirty air below. Trenches! 

OVER THE WAR ZONE 

“We are over the war zone; trenches, trenches, pot- 
holes; over Amiens, the Cathedral seems intact. Clouds 
all left behind. Trenches, all kinds, intercommunicat- 
ing, straight, circular, zig-zag, etc. We are over Doul- 
lens, riding along over a cloudless waste of smoky ocean 
through which is seen the earth as through a smoked 
The pleached land, no more cultivated, looks 
very barren, the rich brown spots are gone. We are over 
Arras, more trenches, ruins, total ruins. Vimy! a 
nightmare of desolation! Lens, indescribably more so! 
A vast charnal house, not a sign of any kind of life, 
animal or vegetable. Just death. As sad a picture of 
the breakdown of human institutions as ever man did 
paint. 


vlass, 


THE JOURNEY’S END 


“We are in Belgium; ploughed fields again; more of 
them, spread as straw mattings out for the cleaning. 
Brussels in the distance. We are over the city; peo- 
ple, little specks, swarm the streets and squares ; we 
encircle the center of the city, go on, over, to the avia- 
tion grounds, beyond them, turn, glide down, close to 
the ground, closer, we are going fifty miles an hour, 
slower, slower, we descend more, we touch the ground, 
roll along, turn leisurely towards the doors of the aero- 
drome; we stop. It is six o’clock. We and our baggage 
go down the ladder, Many Belgian soldiers interestedly 
around; friends to meet us also. We are standing on 
the ground; “sound” a little. It all seems unreal. 
impossible, a dream experience, standing on the ground, 
just standing on the ground.” 


ONE SUNDAY IN BELGIUM 


ears 


Sunday, April 6, was fair and tempting. The man- 
ager and the captain flew in the small machine over 
Malines, Antwerp, and Louvain; while Amphytrion, the 
nurse, the sergeant, and I went by automobile to Lou- 
vain, Tirlemont, Waremme, and Liege, and all the way 
on roads used by the Germans on their mad march into 
Belgium, returning by Hannut. Belgium looks the 
garden she did before the war, every inch under some 
form of cultivation. Her people look well shod and 
well fed. We saw no signs of great poverty. Being 
Sunday, no one was working and all seemed happy as 
we sped along the well-kept roads. The shoes and cloth- 
ing looked like American make for the most part. The 
great wooden shoes, while yet plentiful, seemed less in 
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evidence than when [| visited Belgium in 1913. There 
were many bicycles along the ways, a favorite means of 
locomotion for both men and women; but we did not 
meet a single private automobile during the entire dis- 
tance of 250 kilometres. We were afterwards told that 
they are still forbidden by the Government. Yet, while 
people looked at us everywhere with no little wonder, 
no one molested or warned us. Everyone seemed 
friendly enough. The day was a day of value. 

The story of Louvain is as familigr as it is peculiar. 
There are many towns in the war zone that have suf- 
fered far more than this. Indeed, while many, many 
are no more, Louvain is for the most part left as before, 
doing business as usual. ‘The famous Town Hall, more 
ornate and fussy in its much carvings than beautiful, 
appears from the outside to be unimpaired; but the 
more beautiful Gothic church of Saint Peter just across 
the way is practically a ruin, Leopold street, the public 
square, the theater, and a few other places have suf- 
fered beyond repair. But the supreme pathos of Louvain 
is felt most as one approaches the ancient university 
and stands there before the hollow shell that once was 
the library of that institution. I am one of those who 
believe that Louvain had committed no offence war- 
ranting the barbarous treatment administered to her by 
the Germans. But that library, standing there through 
the centuries in the purity of her service to the genera- 
tions, holding aloft her little beacon for the guidance of 
men, a friend of every man, to the German indeed, she 
is gone. Surely she was without offence and deserved a 
better fate. ‘The library at Louvain stands out, a shin- 
ing example of vicarious sacrifice, a chaste and alto- 
gether lovely thing, dead upon the altar profaned for- 
ever by a group of savages poisoned by the virus of war. 
| carried to Brussels, I brought to Paris in a small quar- 
ter of our flying machine, I shall take it to my home in 
America for my children and for my children’s children, 
for it is to me a sacred thing, a broken brick from the 
ruin of the library at Louvain. 

Liége is another thing apart, the Thermopyle of 
our modern world, It is a much larger city than 1 had 
heen led to suppose, some six kilometres in length and 
extending along both sides of the Meuse, Its twelve 
forts, six on one side of the river and six on the other, 
are widely distributed. We only saw the ones at Hol- 
logne and at Loncin, but the latter is perhaps the most 
interesting as it is the one where the destruction was 
complete, great cannon and many human beings re- 
maining still undiscovered amid the colossal ruins. The 
chief engineer of this fort, Mr. J. Gabiel-Dressen, one of 
the few who escaped from the siege with his life during 
those fateful days of August, 1914, told us many things 
of his experiences, none the less interesting because he 
has lived with the Germans during the entire period of 
the occupation. Having been seriously wounded in the 
fort, he was taken to a hospital and quite overlooked by 
the Germans, who considered him, in his civilian garb, as 
a hopeless and harmless wreck of no consequence. He 


was even permitted to visit the fort and to inspect the 
plans of the Germans, which he afterwards carefully and 
secretly copied. A vigorous and hearty man, he is today 
the commandant in charge of the place. Having visited 
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the heavily draped and garlanded graves near by, we 
turned ourselves to Brussels and, speeding along the 
roads, our inexpressible thoughts were of the place we 
had left there amid the ruins of its forts, the place 
where men, brave, giving their all, fixed the course of 
history for many generations yet to come. 


UP AGAIN 


The perfect comforts, despite German robberies, of 
the Palace Hotel interfered not at all with the antici- 
pated joy of our return flight to Paris. Monday, April 7, 
brought the sun again. After a drive through the city, 
and a little writing, we lunched at twelve, drove to the 
grounds at one, saw two of our party start off in the 
little machine at one-thirty, after which we leisurely 
examined a number of German “bombers” and other 
wonderful aircraft taken over from the enemy. At 2:53 
we were in the Goliath as before, with this difference : 
I was in the front seat with unobstructed vision forward 
and over both sides. The blades of our propellers are 
started as before. Waiting for a small biplane to land 
out of our way, | arrange my papers for notes. The 
notes follow: 

“Slight feeling of breathlessness at the start is due to 
the noise in our ears. We are off. It is three o'clock, 
Mount rapidly, Many, men and women, working in the 
fields. Sun bright and warm through smoky haze. 
Passing over city, pick out hotel, other familiar build- 
ings, with perfect ease. Brussels beautifully planned. 
In four minutes we are well beyond the city. Ploughed 
spaces seem greener than Saturday. Belgian farmers 
very methodical, piles of fertilizer in fields all in straight 
rows and cross-rows as if mathematically planned. 
Woods, clean, trees very straight. More air pockets this 
trip, hence more “billowy” effects. Monday is Belgian 
wash-day evidently, washings look like newspapers 
placed in perfect rectangles on tlie grass. We see Gram- 
mont, Messines, Ath. We have been twenty minutes, 
A train like a rapid worm sliding towards the east. 
Streams of water glistening in the sun like ribbons of 
mica. Trenches and pot-holes, possibly proving grounds. 

“Belgian forestation evidently planned with scien- 
tific foresight from a long past. Even, monotonous haze 
prevents wide visibility, yet impressionistic linoleum 
earth, cut to fit weird cubist spaces by roads and fence 
rows, is plainly there. More violet, green, and beryl 
give appearance of a carpet, yet browns predominate. 

“Over Tournai, great brick-yards with clay-pits filled 
with water, increasing evidences of war-destruction. We 
are in France at 3:45; Mons; Lille, ruined build- 
ings everywhere; in distance bright roofs like slits 


of sun-light through the curtain of the mouse- 
colored air; railroad with rails gone. 3:50, earth 
a vast mass of trenches of indescribable forms. 


Lens a completely pockmarked desert, some houses 
flooded, perfection of desolation. Over Vimy at 
4:06, a series of mammoth shell-holes, that is all, noth- 
ing human, not a tree. Details of demolition clearer 
than Saturday. “Death!” The word haunts me. “Death !” 
Just death! Arras 4:10; closer to ground, air a 
little bumpy. 4:15, now and then a lone ploughman 
back to his acres. 4:20, more farmers, still evidences of 
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heavy shelling, cement trenches quite white, main roads 
excellent, a railroad in operation ; few cattle. Remark- 
able thing, France tilling her fields again undismayed. 
“Sleepy ; a little nap, must not again. Over Doullens 
at 4:26, pot-holes and trenches filled with water, some 
filled again with soil by the thrifty farmers and under 
cultivation. Sighted the small machine with our two 
friends straight ahead at 4:37, a spot, a dragon-fly, an 


aeroplane. We are over Amiens, over the Cathedral at 
4:39. Closer to the ground, many great cannon along 


the roads; passing our friends, signal them at 4:44. 
Farmhouse with trenches in back yard. Plane of visi- 
bility wider; we mount. Evidences of the magic phy- 
sician, the Spirit of France, healing the fever-marked 
earth back to life and health, increase. The earth seems 
perfectly level. At 5:04 we are 1,800 metres high; to 
the east the strings of roads tie up into knots of villages 
as far as the eye can see; practically every foot of land 
now under some form of cultivation. It is 5:08, we are 
mounting, we are in a cloud, no earth, cooler around our 
feet; at 5:12 we are up 2,300 metres, over Clermont; 
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still trenches, moisture congeals on win- 
150 kilometres an hour. At 5:17 
over Creil, excellent view of the winding Oise climbing 
into the sun at our right. Old trenches and pot-holes, 
some under cultivation. At 5:27 over seentmeneney, the 
Casino and pretty little Lake d’Enghien. At 5:30 see 
beautiful towers of Sacré-Coeur on Montmontre, the 
Eiffel Tower. We are skirting Paris; the Bois de 
Boulogne, Sevre, St. Cloud, Neuilly, all in plane of 
view ; over Versaillés at 5:43; begin to descend at 5:44. 
We are on the ground at 5:30, ‘arrived’ and waiting 
for the manager and the nurse, due in the little machine 
an hour later.” There are no more notes. 

At seven o'clock we were all on our way prosaically 
sliding along in a Hotchkiss limousine, trying as best 
we could to sense the things we had seen, the meaning of 
it all, just sliding happily along into Paris, thinking of 
the fun of telling our less fortunate friends all about it. 
But the note-maker of the party knows that the thing 
can’t be told, so what’s the use? 


earth again, 
dows; we are going 
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The preceding map indicates the alterations in the map of 
Europe which ratification of the treaty as presented to the 
Germans on May 7th will bring. As for the boundaries of 
Germany, they, according to an official statement from 
Paris, will approximately be as follows: 

Present boundary with Holland; with Belgium east of 
neutral Moresnet and along the eastern boundary of 
Kreise, of Eupen and Malmedy; the present frontier with 
Luxemburg; the frontier with France of 1870, i. e., the 
eastern boundary of Alsace-Lorraine, with reservations as 
regards the Saar Basin; the present frontier of Switzer- 
land: frontier of 1914 with Austria to the angle east of 
Neustadt. 

The new frontier with Poland runs thence northward, 
passing west of Oppeln to the most southerly point of 
Posania (Posen), thence to the western boundary of Pos- 
nania to the river Bartsch; thence from the River Bartsch 
to a point about ten miles east of Glogau; thence from the 
boundary of Posnania northeast to southwest of Lissa; 
thence northeast to west of Kopniz (45 miles southwest of 
Posen). 

Defines Prussian Line 


Thence the line will run north along the line of lakes and 
crossing the River Warthe to meet the boundary of Pos- 
nania, eight miles west-northwest of Birnbaum; thence east- 
northeast to the River Netze; thence up the River Netze 
to the bend eight miles southwest of Schneidemuhl; thence 
west of Schneidemuhl; thence northeast about five miles 
west of Schneidemuhl-Konitz Railway and passing east of 
Schlochau to a point about three miles northwest of Kop- 
nitz. Then it will run north to the old boundary of West 
Prussia, which it follows to a salient five miles southeast 
of Lauterburg; thence north to meet the Baltic about eight 
miles west of the old boundary of West Prussia. 

The new boundary of East Prussia (with reservations 
for plebiscites) leaves the Baltic and runs southwest up the 
river Nogat and thence south up the river Vistula to about 
twelve miles southwest of Marienwerder; thence generally 
east to the former boundary; thence southeast to the former 
boundary south of Neidenburg; thence from the former 
boundary to the river Niemen; thence from the river Niemen 
to a point near Nidden and thence west by north to the 


Baltic. 
Outlines Allenstein Area 


Boundary areas for plebiscites between the boundary of 
East Prussia defined above and the Marienwerder area. 
A line running from a point on the Nogat, southwest of 
Elbing, eastward to the old western boundary of East 
Prussia and then to the latter boundary southward. The 
Allenstein area: The old western boundary of East Prussia 
on the west and then a line running generally east-northeast 
to include Regierungsbezirk, Allenstein, and Kreisgletzko; 
Sarr Basin, northern boundary, if from the French frontier, 
west of Merzig, a line east by north to a point five miles 
north of St. Wendel. The eastern boundary runs thence 
southeast to pass east of Homburg and then south to the 
French frontier south of Zwiebrucken, so as to pass west of 
that place. 

Areas for plebiscite in Schleswig, between the present 
Danish frontier and a line running through Flemsburg 
Fjord, south of Tondern and north of the island of Sylt; 
from a point on the Baltic coast about eight miles east by 
north from Flemsburg, southwest to a point about fifteen 
miles southwest of Flemsburg, thence northwest to Scholmer 
Au, just east of Scholm; thence from Scholmer Au to the 
coast: thence south of the islands of Fohr and Amrunm in 
the North Sea: along the course of the Schlei, thence south 
of Schleswig to Reider Au, then down the stream, but pass- 
ing east and south of Friedrichstadt before meeting the 
Eider, which it follows to the sea. 

Limits of Danzig 


Boundaries of the free city of Danzig: On the east, from 
the Baltic to the junction of the Nogat and the Vistula, the 
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boundary of East Prussia as previously described. On the 
south and west, the River Vistula, northward to about 


fifteen miles southeast of Danzig: thence west by south for 
about sixteen miles; thence west northwest for about eight 
miles to Lonkenen Ze; thence to Pollenziner: thence north- 
east for about twelve miles to about seven miles southwest 
of Danzig; thence north, passing east of Oliva: thence 
northeast, passing between Koliebken and Zoppot, to the 
Baltic, about nine miles north-northwest of Danzig. 





Germany's Boundaries 

Section II, of the treaty, as summarized, in its first para- 
graph, thus defines the boundaries of Germany under the 
cessions required : 

Germany cedes to France Alsace-Lorraine, 5,600 square 
miles, and to Belgium two small districts between Luxem- 
burg and Holland totallmg 382 square miles. She also cedes 
to Poland the southeastern tip of Silesia beyond and includ- 
ing Oppeln, most of Posen and West Prussia, 27.686 square 
miles. East Prussia being isolated from the main body by 
a part of Poland, She loses sovereignty over the northeast- 
ernmost tip of East Prussia; forty square miles north of 
the River Memel, and the internationalized areas about 
Danzig, 729 square miles, and the basin of the Saar, 738 
square miles between the western border of the Rhenish Pal- 
atine of Bavaria and the southeast corner of Luxemburg. 
The Danzig area consists of the “V” between the Nogat and 
the Vistula rivers made by a “W” by the addition of a 
similar “V” on the west, including the city of Danzig. The 
southeastern third of East Prussia and the area between 
East Prussia and the Vistula north of Lat. 53 Deg. 3 min. 
5,785 square miles, is to have its nationality determined by 
popular vote as is to be the case in part of Schleswig, 
2,787 square miles. 





CHRONOLOGY OF TREATIES OF PEACE 


1918. 


November 11—The Armistice signed. 
December 4—President Wilson sailed for France. 
December 13—President Wilson arrived at Brest. 


1919. 


January 18—Georges Clemenceau, elected chairman of 
Peace Conference. 
21—Conference adopted a proposal for Russian 
factions to discuss the Russian situa- 
tion. 
24—Plan for a league of nations concurred in 
and committee appointed to draw up 
a covenant. 
30—Conference accepted a plan of mandatories 
for colonies and backward nations. 
February 14—League of Nations commission reported 
on the covenant prepared. 
February 15—President Wilson sailed for America. 
March 13—President Wilson rearrived at Brest. 
March 26—Council divided into two bodies, the Council 
of Four and a council of foreign min- 
isters. 
%—President Wilson summoned the “George 
Washington” to come to Brest. 
April 11—At a plenary session the conference adopted 
the report of the International labor 
legislation committee. 


January 


January 


January 


April 
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April 14—Reparation demands from Germany in- 
formally announced. 

April 16—Germans invited to send delegates to receive 
the treaty. 

April 23—President Wilson issued statement that 
Fiume could not belong to Italy. 

April 24—Premier Orlando started for Rome. 

April 25—Vanguard of German delegation reached 
Versailles. 

April 28—Conference adopted the revised covenant of 
the League of Nations, and Geneva was 
selected as the seat of the league. 

April 380—Principal German delegates arrived. The 
Council of Three agreed on the question 
of Shantung. 

May 1—First meeting with the Germans and exchange 
of credentials. 

May 6—Council of Three announced distribution of 
German Colonies. 

May 7—Premier Orlando and Baron Soninno returned 
to Paris and sat with the Conference. 

May ?—Plenipotentiaries of Germany were formally in- 
formed of the terms of the Allied and 
Associated Powers. 

May 14—Plenipotentiaries of Austria arrived in Paris. 





THE CONFERENCE DAY BY DAY 


Formal Acts of Council and Commissions 


April 14.—“The supreme economic council held its fifth 
meeting at the ministry of commerce on Monday, April 14, 
at 10 a. m., under the chairmanship of Vance McCormick. 

“It was decided, in view of the large number of questions 
coming before the council which particularly affect Bel- 
gium, that the Belgian government should be invited to 
nominate a representative who shall have the right to at- 
tend the meetings of the council and of its sections. 

“The disposal of surplus stocks of raw material in pos- 
session of the allied governments for sale to the German 
government during the period prior to the treaty of peace, 
under arrangements to be worked out by a special com- 
mittee in conjunction with the blockade and finance sections 
of the council, was approved. 

“The director general of relief submitted a review of re- 
lief measures effected by the United States, Great Britain, 
France and Italy during the month of March through the 
co-ordination of the supreme economic council, which shows 
that supplies amounting to more than 388,000 tons, to a 
total value of $111,280,000, were distributed during the 
month. (Director General Hoover's figures, recently given 
out, were 388,041 tons to the value of $95,100,000.) 

“The council again considered the serious deficiencies in 
the Italian coal situation, and a committee was appointed to 
devise definite measures for the immediate increase of the 
insufficient supply.” 


Aid for Russia 

April 18.—In response to the appeals for aid from Dr. 
Fridtjof Nansen suggesting the appointment of a neutral 
and “purely humanitarian’ committee which should super- 
vise the bringing of aid to Russia, the Council of Four 
issued the following statement: 

The misery and suffering in Russia described in your 
letter of April 3 appeal to the sympathies of all peoples. It 
is shocking to humanity that millions of men and women 
and children lack the food and nourishment which make 
life endurable. 


The governments and peoples whom we reperesent would 
be glad to co-operate, without thought of political, military 
or financial advantage, in any proposal which would relieve 
this situation in Russia. It seems to us that such a com- 
mittee as you propose would offer a practical means of 
acquiring the beneficent results you have in view and could 
not, either in its conception or its operation, be considered 
as having any other aim than the humanitarian purpose 
of saving life. 

There are great difficulties to be overcome, political dif- 
ficulties resulting from the existing situation in Russia and 
the difficulties of supply and of transport; but if the existing 
local governments of Russia are as willing as the govern- 
ments and peoples whom we represent to see succor and 
relief given to the stricken people of Russia, no political 
obstacle will remain. 

There will remain, however, the difficulties of supply, fi- 
nance and transport which we have mentioned, and also the 
problem of distribution in Russia itself. The problem of 
supply we can ourselves hope to solve in connection with the 
advice and co-operation of such a committee as you propose. 
The problem of finance would seem to us to fall upon the 
Russian authorities. The problem of transport of supplies 
to Russia we can hope to meet with the assistance of your 
own and neutral governments, whose interests should be as 
great as our own and whose losses have been less. 


TRANSPORT PROBLEM DISCUSSED. 


The problems of transport in Russia, and of distribution, 
can be solved only by the people of Russia themselves, with 
the assistance, advice and supervision of your commission. 
Subject to such supervision, the problem of distribution 
should be solely under the control of the people of Russia 
themselves. The people in each locality should be given, as 
under the régime of the Belgian Relief Commission, the full- 
est opportunity to advise your commission upon the methods 
and the personnel by which their community is to be re- 
lieved. 

In no other circumstances could it be believed that the 
purpose of this relief was humanitarian and not political. 
Under no other conditions could it be certain that the 
hungry would be fed. That such a course would involve the 
cessation of hostilities within definite lines in the 
territory of Russia is obvious. And the cessation of hos- 
tilities would necessarily involve a complete suspension of 
the transfer of troops and military matériel of all sorts to 
and within Russia’s territory. Indeed, relief to Russia which 
did not mean a return to a state of peace would be futile 
and would be impossible to consider. Under such condi- 
tions as we have outlined, we believe that your plan could 
be successfully carried into effect, and we should be pre- 
pared to give it our full support. 

(Signed ) FE. ORLANDO, 
D. LLOYD GEORGE, 
WOODROW WILSON, 
G. CLEMENCEAU. 


Relief for Neutrals 


April 22.—The supreme economic council today author- 
ized the announcement of the abolition of the blacklist, 1i- 
censing and rationing systems as applied to neutrals, thereby 
crowning the efforts of the American economic delegates for 
the removal of war-time restrictions on trade. This decision 
will grant that freedom of intercourse without which the 
resumption of foreign commerce has been almost impossible. 

The announcement will be made April 25 by the various 
governments. It will authorize shipments of raw materials 
and manufactures other than export commodities freely to 
countries not including Germany and bolshevist Russia. 
Enforcement of restrictions against re-export to these still 
blockaded countries will be left to the control of associations 
to which shipments to neutrals adjacent to Germany still 
must be consigned. 
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Italians Withdraw 


April 24.—<After the meeting of the Council of Four this 
afternoon, previous to the departure of Premier Orlando, 
the following official statement was issued: 

Before his departure for Rome, Signor Orlando, accom- 
panied by Baron Sonnino, had another meeting with Pres- 
ident Wilson, Premier Lloyd George and Premier Clemen- 
ceau. Throughout the discussion all present displayed the 
strongest desire to reach a satisfactory solution of the 
problem under consideration. The heads of the American, 
British and French governments expressed to Signor Or- 
lando the hope that the Italian parliament would also as- 
sent in arriving at such a settlement. 


Suspend Blockade 


April 28.—The supreme economic council met at 10 a. m., 
on April 28 under the chairmanship of Lord Robert Cecil. 

Concerning German fishing in the Skagerrak and Cattegat, 
the council was advised that after its action at the last 
meeting upon the German request for permission to_ fish 
in these waters, the naval armistice authorities have re- 
moved restrictions as to the Cattegat, and have extended 
the North Sea limits so as to permit the German fishermen 
to make use of a passage free from mines to and from 
the several fishing areas. 

It was reported to the council that the blockade section 
has taken appropriate steps to give effect to the decision of 
the council that the rationing regulations established dur- 
ing the war with respect to the importation of commodities 
into the northern neutral countries and Switzerland be 
suspended. In consequence, hereafter all commodities other 
than a specified list of war material may be imported into 
those countries without restriction on quantity. It has also 
been decided that shipments of foodstuffs from the countries 
in question to Germany may be made without the require- 
ment previously existing that each shipment receive tlie 
approval of the interallied trade committee in the respective 
countries, 

To facilitate commerce and the forwarding of relief sup- 
plies, the council agreed to the recommendation of the block- 
ade section that hereafter shipment may be made through 
Germany of all commodities except unfinished munitions of 
war, provided the shipments are covered by a license of an 
interallied trade committee or, where no such committee 
exists, by a license from the relief administration. 

The council considered the important question of facili- 
tating commercial and relief traffic on the Danube River, but 
deferred final action in order to permit the further study 
of the several methods of regulation which were proposed. 

In pursuance of its plans of improving coal production and 
distribution to meet the present general deficit in the Eu- 
ropean coal supply, the council decided that the director 
general of relief should for the present be charged with all 
matters in an endeavor to increase the coal production in 
the former empire of Austria-Hungary and Poland. The 
director general of relief is to work through the mission of 
the communications section of the council, which is charged 
with the operation of through railroad service for the dis- 
tribution of food supplies in the territories in question. 


Let Up in Blockade 


May 5.—The supreme economic council held its sixteenth 
meeting May 5, at 10 a. m., under the chairmanship of 
Lord Robert Cecil, at the ministry of commerce. 

The council considered plans which had been formulated 
to bring about the complete economic isolation of Germany 
in the event that the German delegates should refuse to 
sign the preliminaries of peace. The blockade section was 
directed to draw up and submit for the approval of the 
council of foreign ministers a plan of blockade measures to 
be immediately put into effect should the associated goy- 
ernments desire to have recourse to economic coercion. 

Upon recommendation by the financial section the council 
decided to make the following relaxations of financial re- 
strictions of trade with Germany pending the signing of the 
peace treaty. 


x 
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First—The financial list to be suspended (if this has not 
been done already) and announcement to be made that 
neutrals are entirely free to extend credits of any kind 
to Germany or to its nationals. 

Second—That German-owned cash, balances and bills al- 
ready in neutral countries are freely available in payment 
for imports. 

Third—That the proceeds of exports from Germany may 
be freely available in payment for all kinds of permitted 
imports. 

Fourth—That the finance section shall have discretion to 
grant the licenses for the export of gold and securities from 
Germany in payment for imports on application from the 
German authorities. 

Fifth—That the above be communicated to the financial 
commission at Villette and to the committee of neutral fi- 
nanciers, and that their suggestion be invited as to what 
further relaxations are desired by them. 

Control of traffic on the Danube: 

The council considered again the question of the control 
of navigation on the Danube, and it was decided that this 
control should be placed entirely under one authority. A 
subcommittee was appointed to arrange the details with a 
view to expediting the reopening of commercial and relief 
traffic on the Danube. 


May 6.—The council of three, M. Clemenceau, President 
Wilson, and Mr. Lloyd George, decided as to the disposition 
of the former German colonies as follows: 

Togoland and Kamerun—France and Great Britain shall 
make a joint recommendation to the League of Nations as to 
their future. 

German East Africa—The mandate shall be held by Great 
Britain. 

German Southwest Africa—The mandate shall be held by 
the Union of South Africa. 

The German Samoan Islands—The mandate shall be held 
by New Zealand. 

The other German Pacific possessions south of the equator, 
excluding the German Samoan Islands and Nauru—The man- 
date shall be held by Australia. 

Nauru (Pleasant Island)—The mandate shall be given to 
the British empire. 

The German Pacific Islands north of the equator—The 
mandate shall be held by Japan. 

May 7.—The Conference received the plenipotentiaries of 
Germany and presented to them the terms of the treaty to 
which Germany was expected to give its assent. See page 150. 

Through the Committee of Public Information the follow- 
ing important statement as to the policy of the United States 
and Great Britain toward France was announced: “In ad 
dition to the securities afforded in the treaty of peace the 
President of the United States has pledged himself to pro 
pose to the Senate of the United States, and the Prime 
Minister of Great Britain has pledged himself to propose to 
the Parliament of Great Britain an engagement, subject to 
the approval of the Council of the League of Nations, to 
come immediately to the assistance of France in case of un 
provoked attack by Germany.” 


May 10.—The question of reparations to be made by 
Austria-Hungary was considered yesterday by President Wil 
son and Premiers Lloyd-George and Clemenceau. They also 
discussed the question of financing Germany, Austria-Hun- 
gary, Poland, and other smaller European nations. Financial 
experts were called in for consultation regarding both ques- 
tions and were instructed to work out a solution. Austria- 
Hungary’s reparation obligations create difficulties, owing to 
the necessity of apportioning whatever payments are re- 
quired among the different territories of the former empire. 


May 13.—The Adriatic question was taken up today by the 
Council of Four in addition to other matters. Baron 
Sonnino held a conference with Colonel House today, hoping 
to gain a basis of adjustment prior to the arrival of the 
Austrian commissioners. 

May 14.—The Council of Four today considered the im- 


mediate reimposing of the blockade against Germany, in 
case that country decides not to sign the treaty. 
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VICTORS IMPOSE TERMS 


RECKONING” 


ON DEFEATED GERMANY 


Treaty Principles and Details Revealed on “Lusitania” Day 
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TO THE DREGS 


“For agony and spoil 
Of nations beat to dust, 
For poisoned air and tortured soil 
And cold, commanded lust, 
And every secret woe 
The shuddering waters saw— 
Willed and fulfilled by high and low— 
Let them relearn the Law. 


That when the dooms are read, 
Not high nor low shall say— 

‘My haughty or my humble head 
Has saved me in this day.’ 

That, till the end of time, 
Their remnant shall recall 

Their fathers’ old, confederate crime 
“Availed them not at all.” 

Rudyard Kipling, in “The Years Between.” 


ENEMIES FACE EACH OTHER. 


On May 7, the fourth anniversary of the sinking of the 
“Lusitania,” in the Trianon Palace at Versailles, the treaty 
which the conference of the allied and associated powers 
had been fifteen weeks in framing and drafting, was form- 
ally presented to the plenipotentiaries of Germany, in a docu- 
ment approximating 80,000 words, which fact is not surpris- 
considering the vastness and the complexity of prob- 
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lems dealt with and the intention of the framers to make 
most explicit and not evadable the terms imposed. Present 
as witnesses of the historic scene were selected representa 
tives of twenty-seven nations, including Italy and Japan; 
forty-five journalists as symbols of the “Fourth Estate,” 
favored individuals for instance, 
Wilson, wife of the United States, 
Marshal Foch. 

At the post of honor and responsibility as titular head of 


and 
Mrs. 
and 


with influence, as 
President of the 


the tribunal was Georges Clemenceau, who, at 3 p.m., said 
“The session is open,” whereupon a signal was given for the 
admission of the Germans, headed by Count von Brockdorff- 
Rantzau. As soon as they had composed themselves suffli- 
ciently, Clemenceau, the Conference’s spokesman 
cidentally but 


France—said: 


and in- 
significantly also the symbol of victorious 


“Gentlemen, Plenipotentiaries of the German Empire: It 
is neither the time nor the place for superfluous words. You 
have before you the accredited plenipotentiaries of all the 
small and great powers united to fight together in the war 
that has been so cruelly imposed upon them. The time has 
come when we must settle our account. 

“You have asked for peace. Weare ready to give you peace. 
We shall present to you now a book which contains our 
conditions. You will be given every facility to examine these 
conditions and the necessary time for it. Everything will be 
done with the courtesy that is the privilege of civilized 
nations. 

“To give you my thought completely, you will find us ready 
to give you any explanation you want, but we must say at 
the same time that this second treaty of Versailles has cost 
us too much not to take on our side all the necessary precau- 
tions and guarantees that the peace shall be a lasting one. 

“IT will give you notice of the procedure that has been 
adopted by the conference for discussion, and if any one has 
any observations to offer he will have the right to do so. No 
oral discussion is to take place, and the observations of the 
German delegation will have to be submitted in writing. 

“The German plenipotentiaries will know that they have 
the maximum period of fifteen days within which to present 
in English and French their written observations on the 
whole of the treaty. Before the expiration of the aforesaid 
period of fifteen days the German delegates will be entitled 
to send their reply on particular headings of the treaty or to 
ask questions in regard to them. 

“After having examined the observations presented within 
the aforementioned period, the supreme council will send 
its answer in writing to the German delegation and deter- 
mine the period within which the final global (world-wide) 
answer must be given by this delegation. 

“The president wishes to add that when we receive, after 
two or three or four or five days, any observations from the 
German delegation on any point of the treaty, we shall not 
wait until the end of the fifteen days to give our answer. We 
shall at once proceed in the way indicated by this document.” 


GERMANS DENY SOLE RESPONSIBILITY 


Having firmly but courteously, laconically but also inclu- 
sively and unmistakably thus spoken, M. Clemenceau handed 
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a bound copy of the treaty to the Secretary of the Confer- 
ence, who in turn presented it to Count von Brockdorff, who, 
speaking in German, at once said: 


“Gentlemen: We are deeply impressed with the sublime 
task which has brought us hither to give a durable peace to 
the world. We are under no illusions to the extent of our 
defeat and degree of our want of power. We know that the 
power of the German arms is broken. We know the power 
of the hatred which we encounter here, and we have heard 
the passionate demand that the vanquishers may make us 
pay as the vanquished, and shall punish those who are 
worthy of being punished. 

“It is demanded from us that we shall confess ourselves to 
be the only ones guilty of the war. Such a confession in my 
mouth would be a lie. We are far from declining any re- 
sponsibility that this great war of the world has come to 
pass and that it was made in the way in which it was made. 


Not Alone Guilty. 


“The attitude of the former German government at The 
Hague peace conference, its actions and omissions in the 
tragic twelve days of July have certainly contributed to the 
disaster. But we energetically deny that Germany and its 
people, who were convinced that they were making a war of 
defense, were alone guilty. 

“Nobody will want to contend that the disaster took its 
course only in the disastrous moment when the successor to 
the throne of Austria-Hungary fell the victim of murderous 
hands. In the last fifty years the imperialism of all the 
European States has chronically poisoned the international 
situation. The policy of retaliation and the policy of expan- 
sion and the disregard of the rights of peoples to determine 
their own destiny have contributed to the illness of Europe, 
which saw its crisis in the world war. 

“Russian mobilization took from the statesmen the pos- 
sibility of healing, and gave the decision into the hands of 
the military powers. Public opinion in all the countries of 
our adversaries is resounding with the crimes which Ger- 
many is said to have committed in the war. Here also we 
are ready to confess wrong that may have been done. 

“We have not come here to belittle the responsibility of the 
men who have waged the war politically and economically, 
or to deny any crimes which may have been committed 
against the rights of peoples. We repeat the declaration 
which has been made in the German Reichstag at the begin 
ning of the war, that is to say, ‘Wrong has been done to 
Belgium,’ and we are willing to repair it. 


Accuses Others of Crimes. 


“But in the manner of making war also Germany is not 
the only guilty one. Every nation knows the deeds and the 
people, which the best nationals only remember with regret. 
I do not want to answer by reproaches to reproaches, but I 
ask them to remember, when reparation is demanded, not to 
forget the armistice. It took us six weeks until we got it at 
last, and six months until we came to know your conditions 
of peace. 

“Crimes in war may not be excusable, but they are com- 
mitted in the struggle for victory and in the defense of 
national existence, and passions are aroused which make the 
conscience of people blunt. 

“The hundreds of thousands of noncombatants who have 
perished since November 11, by reason of the blockade, were 
killed with cold deliberation after our adversaries had con- 
quered and victory had been assured to them. Think of that 
when you speak of guilt and punishment. 

“The measure of the guilt of all those who have taken part 
can only be stated by an impartial inquest before a neutral 
commission before which all the principal persons of the 
tragedy are allowed to speak and to which all the archives 
are open. We have demanded such an inquest and we repeat 
this demand. 

“In this conference also, where we stand toward our ad 
versaries alone and without any allies we are not quite with- 
out protection. You yourselves have brought us an ally, 
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namely, the right which is guaranteed by the treaty and by 
the principles of peace. 


Wilson’s Principles Binding. 


“The allies and associated governments have foresworn in 
the time hetween the fifth of October and the fifth of Novem- 
ber, 1918, a peace of violence and have written a peace of 
justice on their banner. On the fifth of October, 1918, the 
German government proposed the principles of the President 
of the United States of North America as the basis of peace, 
and on the fifth of November their Secretary of State, Mr. 
Lansing, declared that the allied and associated powers 
agreed to this basis, with two definite deviations. 

“The principles of President Wilson have thus become 
binding to both parties to the war—for you as well as for us, 
and also for our former allies. The various principles de 
mand from us heavy national and economic sacrifices, but 
the holy fundamental rights of all peoples are protected by 
this treaty. The conscience of the world is behind it. There 
is no nation which might violate it without punishment. 

“You will find us ready to examine upon this basis the pre 
liminary peace which you have proposed to us with a firm 
intention of rebuilding in common work with you that which 
has been destroyed, and repairing any wrong that may have 
been committed, principally the wrong to Belgium, and to 
show to mankind new aims of political and social progress. 

“Considering the tremendous quantity of problems which 
arise, we ought, as soon as possible, to make an examination 
of the principal! tasks by special commissions of experts, on 
the basis of the treaty which you have proposed to us. In 
this it will be our chief task to re-establish the devastated 
vigor of mankind, and of all the people who have taken part 
by international protection of the life, health and liberty of 
the working classes, 


Reconstruction Tasks. 


“As our next aim, I consider the reconstruction of the 
territories of Belgium and of northern France, which have 
been occupied by us, and which have been destroyed by war. 

“To do so we have taken upon ourselves the solemn obliga- 
tion and we are resolved to execute it to the extent which 
shall have been agreed upon between us. This task we can- 
not do without the co-operation of our former adversaries. 
We cannot accomplish the work without the technical and 
financial participation of the victorious peoples, and you can- 
not execute it without us. 

“Impoverished Europe most desires that the reconstruction 
shall be fulfilled with the greatest success and with as little 
expense as in any way possible. This desire can only be 
fulfilled by a clear understanding about the best methods to 
be employed. It would be the worst metnoa to go on and 
have the work done by German prisoners of war. Certainly 
this work is cheap, but it would cost the world dear if hatred 
and despair shall seize the German people when they con- 
sider that their brothers, sons and fathers who are prisoners 
are kept prisoners beyond the preliminary peace in former 
penal work. 

“Without an immediate solution of this question, which 
has been drawn out too long, we cannot come to a durable 
peace. Experts of both sides will have"to examine how the 
German people may come up to their financial obligations to 
repair, without succumbing under their heavy burden. A 
crash would bereave those who have a right to repair, to the 
advantages to which they have a claim and woula draw after 
it irretrievable disorder of the whole European economic 
system. 

“The vanquishers, as well as the vanquished peoples, must 
guard against this menacing danger with its incalculable 
consequences. There is only one means of banisning it—un- 
limited confession of the economic and social solidarity of 
all the peoples in a free and rising League of Nations. 


Hails League as Sublime. 


“Gentlemen: The sublime thought to be derived from the 
most terrible disaster in the history of mankind is the 
League of Nations. The greatest progress in the develop- 
ment of mankind has been pronounced and will make its 
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way. Only if the gates of the League of Nations are chrown 
open to all who are of good-will can the aim be attained an’ 
only then the dead of this war will not have died in vain. 

“The German people in their hearts are ready to take upon 
themselves their heavy lot, if the bases of peace which have 
been established are not any more shaken. 

“The peace which may not be defended in the*name of 
right before the world always calls forth new resistance 
against it. Nobody will be capable of subscribing to it with 
good conscience, for it will not be possible of fulfillment. 
Nobody could be able to take upon himself the guarantee of 
its execution which ought to lie in its signature. 

“We shall examine the document handed to us with good- 
will and in the hope that the final result of our interview 
may be subscribed to by all of us.” 


With this speech registered the German plenipotentiaries 
withdrew, and returned to the specially 
strictly guarded headquarters provided for them by France ; 
and from thence, by special messenger, they dispatched to 
the headquarters of the German government and President 
Ebert and the Foreign Ministry a copy of the treaty. 


designated and 


PARTIAL SUMMARY OF THE TREATY. 


As the complete text of the treaty is not to be given to the 
public until after it is signed by Germany and the Allied 
and Associated Powers, we are dependent for 
as to its contents on the official summary. 


knowledge 
As the length 
of even the summary precludes publication of its full text 
in the ApvocaTE, it will be necessary to select some of the 
more important sections dealing with the larger aspects of 
the international problems which the treaty both solves and 
The section of the summary referring to the 
League of Nations will be found on page —. 


creates, 


In brief the terms imposed are these: 

Alsace and Lorraine go to France. All the bridges over 
the Rhine on their borders are to be in French control. 

The port of Danzig is internationalized permanently and 
most of upper Silesia is ceded to Poland, whose independ- 
ence Germany recognizes. Poland also receives the province 
of Posen and that portion of the province of West Prussia 
west of the Vistula. 

The Saar coal basin is internationalized temporarily. 
coal mines go to France, 

Germany recognizes the total 
Austria and Czecho-Slovakia. 

Germany's colonies are taken from her by the clause in 
which she renounces all her territorial and political rights 
outside Europe. The League of Nations will work out the 
mandatory system for governing these colonies. 

To Belgium is given conditionally the Malmedy and Eupen 
districts of Prussia, bordering on Belgium, with opportunity 
for the inhabitants to protest. The League of Nations has 
the final decision. 

Luxemburg is set free from the German customs union. 

All concessions and territory in China must be renounced. 
Shantung is ceded to Japan. Germany recognizes the 
French in Morocco, and the British protectorate over Egypt. 

German troops and authorities must evacuate Schleswig- 
Holstein north of the Kiel Canal within ten days after 
peace. A commission will be appointed to supervise a vote 
of self-determination in the territory, and the districts 
wishing to join Denmark will be ceded by Germany. 

Heligoland must be demolished, and by German labor; the 
Kiel Canal must be opened to all nations. 

The German cables in dispute are surrendered. 

Germany may not have an army of more than 100,000 
men, and may not resort to conscription. 

She must raze all her forts for fifty kilometers east of the 
Rhine, and is almost entirely prohibited from producing 


The 


independence of German- 
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war material. Violation of the fifty kilometer zone restric- 
tion will be considered an act of war. 

Only six capital ships, of not more than 10,000 tons each, 
are allowed Germany for her navy. She is permitted six 
light cruisers, twelve destroyers and twelve torpedo boats in 
addition to six battleships, but no submarines. 

All civilian damages are to be reimbursed by Germany, 
her initial payments to be $5,000,000,000, with subsequent 
payments to be secured by bonds, 

She must replace shipping ton for ton, handing over a 
great part of her mercantile tonnage and turning out new 
construction for this purpose. She must devote her 
economic resources to rebuilding the devastated regions. 

Parts of Germany will be occupied on a diminishing scale 
until reparation is made. 

Germany must agree to the trial of former Emperor Wil- 
liam by an international court for a supreme offense against 
international morality and to the trial of others of her sub- 
jects for violations of the laws and customs of war. 

The Allies and Germany accept the League of Nations, 
Germany, however, accepting only in principle and not as a 
member. 

All treaties and 
be abrogated, 
Rumania. 

German prisoners of war are to be repatriated, but the 
Allies will hold German officers as hostages for Germans 
accused of crimes. 


also 


Solshevik Russia must 
of Bucharest with 


agreements with 
well the treaty 


as iis 


Crippling German Militarism 
To certain that not within brief time 
many may resume military power, the following provisions 
forth in 


make any Ger- 


aus to her army must be accepted by her, as set 


Section VI: 

The demobilization of the Germany army must take place 
within two months of the peace. Its strength may not 
exceed 100,000, including 4,000 officers, with not over seven 
divisions of infantry, and three of cavalry, and to be de- 
voted exclusively to maintenance of internal order and con- 
trol of frontiers. Divisions may not be grouped under more 
than two army corps headquarters staffs. The great Ger- 
man general staff is abolished. The army administrative 
service, consisting of civilian personnel not included in the 
number of effectives is included in one-tenth the total in 
the 1913 budget. Employees of the German States, such as 
customs officers, first guards and coast guards, may not 
exceed the number in 1913. Gendarmes and local police 
may be increased only in accordance with the growth of 


population. None of these may be assembled for military 
training. 

All establishments for the manufacturing, preparation, 
storage or design of arms and munitions of war, except 
those specifically excepted, must be closed within three 
months of the peace and their personnel dismissed. The 


exact amount of armament and munitions allowed Germany 
is laid down in detail by tables, all in excess to be sur- 
rendered or rendered useless, The manufacture or importa- 
tion of asphyxiating, poisonous or other gases and all 
analagous liquids is forbidden, as well as the importation of 
arms, munitions and war materials) Germany may not 
manufacture such materials for foreign governments. 

Conscription is abolished in Germany. The enlisted per- 
sonnel must be maintained by voluntary enlistments for 
terms of 12 consecutive years, the number of discharges be- 
fore the expiration of that term not in any year to exceed 
5 per cent of the total effectiveness. Officers remaining in 
the service must. agree to serve to the age of 45 years, and 
newly appointed officers must agree to serve actively for 25 
years. 

No military schools except those absolutely indispensable 
for the units allowed shall exist in Germany two months 
after the peace. No associations, such as societies of dis- 
charged soldiers, shooting or touring clubs, educational es- 
tablishments or universities, may occupy themselves with 
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military matters. All measures of mobilization for- 
bvidden. 

All fortified works, fortresses and field works situated in 
German territory within a zone 50 kilometers east of the 
Rhine will be dismantled within three months. The con- 
struction of any new fortifications there is forbidden. The 
fortified works on the southern and eastern frontiers, how- 
ever, May remain. 

Interallied commissions of control will see to the execu- 
tion of the provisions for which a time limit is set, the 
maximum named being three months. They may establish 
headquarters at the German seat of government and go to 
any part of Germany desired. Germany must give them 
complete facilities, pay their expenses, and also the expenses 
of execution of the treaty, including the labor and material 


necessary in demolition, destruction or surrender of war 
equipment. 
Similar drastic provisions for reduction affect her navy 


and her aviation arm. 


Making Guilt Personal 


A marked innovation in the history of international rela- 
tions and the evolution of humanity's effort to do justice 
and punish iniquity, is found in Section VII, in) which 
the Allied and Associated Powers publicly arraign Wil- 
liam H. of Hohenzollern, formerly German Emperor, not for 
an offence against criminal law, but tor a supreme offence 
against international morality and the sanctity of treaties. 

The ex-Emperor’s surrender is to be requested of Hol- 
land and a special tribune set up, composed of one judge 
from each of the five great powers, with full guarantees of 
the right of defence. It is to be guided “by the highest 
motives of international policy with a view of vindicating 
the solemn obligations of international undertakings and the 
validity of international morality,” and will fix the punish- 
ment it feels should be imposed, 

Persons accused of having committed acts in violation of 
the laws and customs of war are to be tried and punished 
by military tribunals of only one State. They will be tried 
before a tribunal of that State: if they affect nationals of 
several States they will be tried before joint tribunals of 
the States concerned, Germany shall hand over to the 
associated governments either jointly or severally all per- 
sons so accused and all documents and information neces- 
sary to insure full knowledge of the incriminating acts, the 
discovery of the offenders and the just appreciation of the 
responsibility. The accused will be entitled to name his 
own counsel. 


Reparation 


In the same section the following definitions of Germany's 
pecuniary obligations to the nations she has invaded and 
looted, whose shipping she has sunk, and whose war costs 
she has compelled, are to be found. There are additional 
stipulations defining the mode of collecting this amount, the 
structure of the special commission with headquarters in 
Paris, which will have supervision of the task for an un- 
predictable number of years. 

The allied and associated governments affirm and Ger- 
many accepts on behalf of herself and her allies the re- 
sponsibility for causing all the loss and damage to which 
the allied and associated governments and their nationals 
have been subjected as a c@nsequence of the war imposed 
upon them by the aggression of the enemy States. 

The total obligation of Germany to pay, as defined in the 
category of damages, is to be determined and notified to her 
after a fair hearing and not later than May 1, 1921, by an 
inter-allied reparation commission. At the same time a 
schedule of payments to discharge the obligation within 350 
years shall be presented. These payments are subject to 
postponement in certain contingencies. Germany irrevoca- 
bly recognizes the full authority of this commission, agrees 
to supply it with all the necessary information and to pass 
legislation to effectuate its findings. She further agrees 
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to restore to the allies cash and certain articles which can 
be identified. 

As an immediate step towards restoration, Germany shall 
pay within two years 20,000,000,000 marks in either gold. 
goods, ships, or other specific forms of payment, with the 
understanding that certain expenses such as those of the 
armies of occupation and payments for food and raw ma- 
terials may be deducted at the discretion of the allies. 

While the grand total of damages assessed against Ger 
Imany may exceed her ability to pay, she undertakes to 
make compensation for all damages caused to civilians un 
der seven main categories: Damages by personal injury to 
civilians caused by acts of war directly or indirectly ; dam- 
age caused to civilians by acts of cruelty ordered by the 
enemy and to civilians in the occupied territory: damages 
caused by maltreatment of prisoners; damages to the allied 
peoples represented by pensions and separation allowances : 
damages to property other than naval or military materials: 
damage to civilians by being forced to labor: damages in 
the form of levies or fines imposed by the enemy. 

In periodically estimating Germany's capacity to pay, the 
reparation commission shall examine the German system of 
taxation, first to the end that the sums for reparation 
which Germany is required to pay shall become a charge 
upon all her revenues prior to that for the services or dis- 
charge of any domestic Joan, and secondly so as to satisfy 
itself that in general the German scheme of taxation is 
fully as heavy proportionately as that of any of the powers 
represented on the commission. 

The measures which the allied and associated powers 
shall have the right to take in case of voluntary default by 
Germany and which Germany agrees not to regard as acts 
of war, may include economic and financial prohibitions 
and reprisals and in general such other measures as the 
respective governments may determine to be necessary in 
the circumstances. 

Prohibition of Opium 

The victorious Powers sensibly have decided to make the 
treaty an agency for outlawing universally the growth and 
sale of opium, and in Section IX they commit themselves 
and Germany thus: 

The contracting powers agree, whether or not they have 
signed and ratified the opium convention of January 25, 
1912, or signed the special protocol opened at The Hague 
in accordance with resolutions adopted by the third opium 
conference in 1914, to bring the said convention into force 
by enacting within 12 months of the peace the necessary 
legislation. 

International Labor Organization 


One of the distinct triumphs of the Conference has been 
its inclusion within the purview of the contemplated com- 
pact joint-action setting up world-standards for labor that 
will conserve’ life, increase contentment and social 
justice in the economic world. In Section X, the decision 
arrived at is summarized, 

Members of the League of Nations agree to establish a 
permanent organization to promote international adjust- 
ment of labor conditions, to consist of an annual interna- 
tional labor conference and an international labor office. 
The former is composed of four representatives of each 
State, two from the government and one each from the em 
ployers and the employed, Each of them may vote in- 
dividually. It will be a deliberate legislative body, its 
measures taking the form of draft conventions or recom- 
mendations for legislation, which, if passed by two-thirds 
vote, must be submitted to the law-making authority in 
every State participating. Fach government may ‘either 
enact the terms into law, approve the principle but modify 
them to local needs, leave the actual legislation in case of 
nu Federal State to local legislatures, or reject the conven- 
tion altogether without further obligation. 

The League of Nations is to collect and distribute infor- 
mation on labor throughout the world and prepare agenda 
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for the conference. It will publish a periodical in French 
and English, and possibly other languages. Each State 
agrees to make to it for presentation to the conference an 
annual report of measures taken to execute accepted con- 
ventions. The governing body consists of 24 members, 12 
representing the governments, six the employers and six the 
employees, to serve for three years. 

On complaint that any government has failed to carry 
out a convention to which it is a party, the governing body 
may make inquiries directly to that government and, in case 
the reply is unsatisfactory, may publish the complaint with 
comment. A complaint by one government against another 
may be referred by the governing body to a commission of 
inquiry nominated by the secretary-general of the league. 
If the commission’s report fails to bring satisfactory action 
the matter may be taken to a permanent court of interna- 
tional justice for final decision. The chief reliance for se- 
curing enforcement of the law will be publicity, with a 
possibility of economic action in the background. 


First Meeting of Labor Conference 


The first meeting of the conference will take place in 
October, 1919, at Washington, to discuss the eight-hour day 
or 48-hour week; prevention of unemployment; extension 
and application of the international conventions adopted at 
Berne in 1906, prohibiting night work for women and use of 
white phosphorus in the manufacture of matches; employ- 
ment of women and children at night or in unhealthy work, 
employment of women before and after childbirth; mater- 
nity benefits and employment of children as regards mini- 
mum age. 

Nine principles of labor conditions are recognized on the 
ground that the “wellbeing, physical and moral, of the in- 
international im- 


dustrial wage earners is of supreme 
portance.” With exceptions necessitated by differences of 


climate, habits and economic development, they include the 
guiding principle that labor should not be regarded merely 
as a commodity or article of commerce; right of associa- 
tion of employers and employees; a wage adequate to main- 
tain a reasonable standard of life; the eight-hour day or 
48-hour week; a weekly rest of at least 24 hours, which 
should include Sunday wherever practicable; abolition of 
child labor and assurance of the continuation of the educa- 
tion and proper physical development of children; equal 
pay for equal work between men and women; equitable 
treatment of all workers lawfully resident therein, including 
foreigners; and a system of inspection in which women 


should take part. 


President Ebert's Message 


On May 9th President Ebert issued the following procla- 
mation voicing officially the protest of the German Gov- 
ernment against the terms of the treaty: 


The first reply of the Allies to the, sincere desire for 
peace on the part of our starving people was the laying 
down of the uncommonly hard armistice conditions. The 
German people, having laid down its arms, honestly ob- 
served all the obligations of the armistice, hard as they 
Notwithstanding this our opponents for six months 
have continued the war by maintaining the blockade. The 
German people bore all these burdens trusting in the 
promise given by the Allies in their note of November 8 
that the peace would be a peace of right on the basis of 
President Wilson’s ‘fourteen points.’ 

Instead of that the Allies have now given us peace terms 
which are in contradiction to the promise given. It is un- 
bearable for the German people and is impracticable, even 
if we put forth all our powers. Violence without measure 
would be done to the German people. From such an im- 
posed peace fresh hatred would be bound to arise between 
the nations and in the course of history there would be new 
The world would be obliged to bury every hope of a 


were, 


wars. 
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League of Nations liberating and healing the nations and 
insuring peace. 

The dismemberment and mangling of the German people, 
the delivering of German labor to foreign capitalism for the 
indignity of wage slavery and the permanent fettering of 
the young German republic by the entente’s imperialism is 
the aim of this peace of violence. The German people’s 
government will answer the peace proposal of violence with 
a proposal of a peace of right on the basis of a lasting peace 
of the nations. 

The fact that all circles of the German people have been 
moved so deeply testifies that the German Government is 
giving expression to the united will of the German nation. 
The German Government will put forth every effort to 
secure for the German people the same national unity and 
independence and the same freedom of labor in economical 
and cultural respects which the Allies want to give to all 
the peoples of Europe, save only our people. 

Our nation must save itself by its own action. In view 
of this danger of destruction the German nation and the 
government which it shows must stand by each other, know- 
ing no parties. Let Germany unite in a single will to pre- 
serve German nationality and liberties. Every thought and 
the entire will of the nation ought now to be turned to 
labor for the preservation and reconstruction of our father- 
land. The government appeals to all Germans in this hard 
hour to preserve with it mutual trust in the path of duty 
and in the belief in the triumph of reason and of right. 


A Week of Mourning 


On May 9th, the Ministry sent to the States of the “em- 
pire” the following message, calling for a week of mourning: 

In deep distress and weighed down by care, the German 
people has waited through the months of the armistice for 
the peace conditions. Their publication has brought the 
bitterest disappointment and unspeakable grief to the entire 
people. A public expression ought to be given these feel- 
ings by all Germans. The Imperial Government requests 
that the free States have public amusement suspended for a 
week and allow in the theaters only such productions as 
correspond to the seriousness of these grievous days. 


Peace Delegates File Protest 


from Germany sent to the 
The first read: 


On May 190, the delegation 
Allied and Associated Powers two letters. 


The German peace delegation has finished the first 
perusal of the peace conditions which have been handed 
over to them. They have had to realize that on essential 
points the basis of the peace of right agreed upon between 
the belligerents has been abandoned. 

They were not prepared to find that the promise, ex- 
plicitly given to the German people and the whole of man- 
kind, is in this way to be rendered illusory. 

The draft of the treaty contains demands which no 
nation could endure. Moreover, our experts hold that many 
of them could not possibly be carried out. 

The German peace delegation will substantiate these 
statements in detail and transmit to the Allied and As- 
sociated Governments their observations and their material 
continuously. 


e BROCKDORFF-RANTZAU. 


To this the Allied and Associated Powers replied: 


The representatives of the Allied and Associated Powers 
have received the statement of objections of the German 
plenipotentiaries to the draft conditions of peace. 

In reply, they wish to remind the German delegation that 
they have formulated the terms of the treaty with constant 
thought of the principles on which the armistice and the 
negotiations for peace were proposed. They can admit no 
discussion of their right to insist on the terms of the peace 
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substantially as drafted. They can consider only such 
practical suggestions as the German plenipotentiaries may 


have to submit. 
The second letter from the German representatives, said: 


The German peace delegation has the honor to pronounce 
its attitude on the question of the League of Nations by 
herewith transmitting a German program which, in the 
opinion of the delegation, contains important suggestions 
on the League of Nations problem. 

The German peace delegation reserves for itself the lib- 
erty of stating its opinions on the draft of the Allied and 
Associated Governments in detail. In the meantime it begs 
to call attention to the discrepancy lying in the fact that 
Germany is called on to sign the statute of the League of 
Nations as an inherent part of the treaty draft handed to 
us, and, on the other hand, is not mentioned among the 
States which are invited to join the League of Nations. 

The German peace delegation begs to inquire whether, 
and, if so, under what circumstances such invitation is 
intended. 

BROCKDORFF-RANTZAU. 


To which communication the Powers replied: 


The receipt of the German program of the League of 
Nations is acknowledged. The program will be referred to 
the appropriate committee of the Allied and Associated 
Powers. 

The German plenipotentiaries will find on a re-examina- 
tion of the Covenant of the League of Nations that the mat- 
ter of the admission of additional member States has not 
been overlooked, but is explicitly provided for in the second 
paragraph of Article I. 


INTERNATIONAL LABOR LEGISLATION. 


May 10. The German delegation filed the following com- 
munication : 


“The German Peace Delegation to his excellency the Presi- 
dent of the Peace Conference: 

“Sir: With reference to articles 55 and 56 of the proposals 
for the establishment of a League of Nations submitted by us, 
we beg herewith to transmit the draft of an international 
agreement on labor law, prepared by the German govern- 
ment. 

“The German government is of one mind with the Allied 
and associated governments in holding that the greatest 
attention must be given to labor questions. Domestic peace 
and the advancement of mankind depend vitally on the 
adjustment of this question. The demands for social jus- 
tice repeatedly raised in this respect by the working classes 
of all nations are only partly realized in principle in section 
13 of the draft of peace conditions of the Allied and asso- 
ciated governments on the organization of labor. 

“The sublime demands have for the most part been re- 
alized in Germany. with the assistance of the working 
Classes, as is generally acknowledged, in an exemplary man- 
ner. In order to carry them into execution everywhere 
in the interests of mankind the acceptance of the program 
of the German delegation is at least necessary. We deem 
it requisite that all States should join in the agreement, 
even though not belonging to the League of Nations. 

“In order to guarantee to the working classes, for whom 
the proposed improvements are intended, co-operation in the 
framing of these provisions, the German delegation is of 
the opinion that representatives of the national trade union 
organizations of all the contracting powers should be sum- 
moned to a conference at Versailles to discuss and take de- 
cision on international labor law, before the peace nego- 
tiations are terminated. 

“The proceedings of this conference should, in the opin- 
ion of the German delegation, be based on the resolutions 
of the international trade union conference in Bern, Febru- 
ary 5 to 9, 1919, and the program for international labor 
legislation, addressed to the Peace Conference in Paris, 
which emanated from the decisions of the international 
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trade union conference in Leeds in 1916. At the request of 
the trade unions of Germany, we beg to inclose a copy of 
these resolutions, which have been adopted by the rep- 
resentatives of the trade union organizations of Bohemia, 
Bulgaria, Denmark, Germany, France, Holland, 
Italy, Canada, Norway, Austria, Sweden, Switzerland, Spain 
and Hungary. 

“Accept, sir, the assurance of my 

“(Signed ) 


Greece, 


highest esteem. 


“BrockDORFF-RANTZAU.” 
To 
lowing terms: 


which an immediate answer was made, in the fol- 


“Str: T have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of your 
letter of May 10 in regard to international labor legisla- 
tion, together with a draft of an international agreement on 
labor law. The reply of the Allied and associated govern 
ments is as follows: 

“They take note of the declaration made by the German 
delegates that domestic peace and the advancement of man- 
kind depend upon the adjustment of the labor question and 
they are convinced that such adjustment will be rendered 
easier in the future than in the past, as men’s minds are 
freed from the fear of war and industry is relieved of the 
burden of armaments which German militarism had im- 
posed upon it. 

“Part XIII of the draft of the conditions of peace pro- 
vides a means by which such adjustments can be made, and 
section 2 of this part of the draft lays down the principles 
Which will progressively guide the labor organization and 
the League of Nations. Article 427 indicates clearly that the 
enumeration of the principles set forth is not exhaustive. 
The purpose of the labor organization is that it should pro- 
mote the constant development of the international labor 
régime. 


RIGHTS TO BE SECURED. 


“The labor convention has been inserted in the treaty 
of peaee and Germany will therefore be called upon to 
sign it. In the future the rights of your country to par- 
ticipate in the labor organization will be secured so soon 
as she is admitted into the League of Nations in accordance 
with article of the treaty. 

“It has not been thought necessary to summon a labor 
conference at Versailles. The conclusions of a syndical 
conference at Bern, which are reproduced in the draft of 
the international agreement on labor law referred to in the 
first paragaph of your letter of the 10th instant, had al- 
ready been studied with the closest attention. Representa- 
tives of the trade unions had taken part in the preparation 
of the articles relating to labor. 

“As appears, moreover, from the annex to section II of 
part XIII, page 200, of the program of the first session of 
the international labor conference to be held at Washington 
next October comprises the most important of the questions 
raised at the syndical conference at Bern. Trade unions 
will be invited to take part in that conference, and it will be 
held under direct rules which will provide for due effect 
being given to conclusions subject only to the assent of 
the competent authorities in the countries represented. 


GERMAN DRAFT DEFICIENT. 


“The draft of the international agreement on labor law, 
prepared by the German government, is deficient in that it 
makes no provision for the representation of labor at the 
international conference which is proposed. It is also 
inferior to the provisions submitted in part XIII of the 
peace conditions in the following respects: 


“(A) Five years is suggested as a maximum interval be- 


tween conferences. (Article VII.) The peace conditions 
one year. (Article 289.) 

“(B) Fach country has one vote. (Article VII.) The 
peace conditions give a vote to each delegate, whether 


representing a government, employers or workers. (Article 


390.) 
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“(C) Resolutions are only binding if carried by a major- 
ity of four-fifths of the voting countries. (Article VII.) 
The peace conditions provide that a majority of two-thirds 
only of the votes cast shall be necessary on the final vote 
for the adoption of a recommendation or the draft of a con- 
vention by the conference. (Article 405.) 

“The Allied and associated governments are therefore 
of the opinion that their decisions give satisfaction to the 
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anxiety which the German delegate professes for social jus- 
tice and insure the realization of reforms which the working 
classes have more than ever a right to expect after the 
cruel trial to which the world has been subjected during 
the last five vears. 

“Accept, sir, ete. 

“(Signed ) 
“G. CLEMENCEAU.” 


REVISED COVENANT OF THE LEAGUE 


Adopted by the Plenary Session of Conference, April 28 


In order to promote international co-operation and to 
achieve international peace and security, by the acceptance 
of obligations not to resort to war, by the prescription of 
yen, just and honorable relations between nations, by the 
firm establishment of the understandings of international 
law as to actual rule of conduct among governments, and 
by the maintenance of justice and a scrupulous respect for 
all treaty obligations in the dealings of organized peoples 
with one another, the high contracting parties agree to this 
Covenant of the League of Nations. 

|/u the original preamble the last sentence read, “adopt 
this constitution.” instead of “agree to this Covenant.” | 


ARTICLE I. 


The original members of the League of Nations shall be 
those of the signatories which are named in the annex to 
this Covenant and also such of those other States named in 
the annex shall accede without reservation to this 
Covenant. Such accessions shall be effected by a declara- 
tion deposited with the Secretariat within two months of 
the coming into force of the Covenant. Notice thereof shall 
be sent to all other members of the League. 

Any fully self-governed State, dominion, or colony not 
named in the annex, may become a member of the League 
if its admission is agreed by two-thirds of the assembly. 
provided that it shall give effective guarantees of its sin- 
cere intention to observe its international obligations, and 
shall accept such regulations as may be prescribed by the 
League in regard to its military and naval forces and 
armaments. 

Any member of the League may, after two years’ notice of 
its intention so to do, withdraw from the League, provided 
that all its international obligations and all its obligations 
under this Covenant shall have been fulfilled at the time of 
its withdrawal. 

| This article is new, embodying with alterations and ad- 
ditions the old Article VII. It provides more specifically the 
method of admitting new members, and adds the entirely 
new paragraph providing for withdrawal from the League, 
No mention of withdrawal was made in the original docu- 
ment. | 
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ARTICLE IT, 


The action of the League under this Covenant shall be 
effected through the instrumentality of an Assembly and of 
a Council, with a permanent Secretariat. 

[ Originally, this was a part of Article 1. It gives the 
name Assembly to the gathering of representatives of the 
members of the League, formerly referred to merely as 
“the body of delegates.” | 


ARTICLE ITI. 


The Assembly shall consist of representatives of the mem- 
bers of the League. 

The Assembly shall meet at stated intervals and from time 
to time, as occasion may require, at the seat of the League, 

at such other place as may be decided upon. 
The Assembly may deal at its meetings with any matter 


or 


within the sphere. of action of the League or affecting the 
peace of the world. 

At meetings of the Assembly each member of the League 
shall have one vote, and may have not more than three 
representatives, 

| This embodies parts of the original Articles I, IT, and 
/11, with only minor changes. It refers to “members of 
the League” where the term “high contracting parties” 
originally was used, and this change is followed throughout 
the revised draft.) 


ARTICLE IV. 


The Council shall consist of representatives of the United 
States of America, of the British Empire, of France, of 
Italy, and of Japan, together with representatives of four 
other members of the League. These four members of the 
League shall be selected by the Assembly from time to time 
in its discretion. Until the appointment of the represen- 
tatives of the four members of the League first selected 
by the Assembly, representatives of (blank) shall be mem- 
bers of the Council. 

With the approval of the majority of the Assembly, the 
Council may name additional members of the League whose 
representatives shall always be members of the Council: 
the Council with like approval may increase the number 
of members of the League to be selected by the Assembly 
for representation to the Council. 

The Council shall meet from time to time as occasion may 
require, and at least once a year, at the seat of the League, 
or at such other place as may be decided upon. 

The Council may deal at its meetings with any matter 
within the sphere of action of the League or affecting the 
peace of the world. 

Any member of the League not represented on the Council 
shall be invited to send a representative to sit as a mem- 
ber at any meeting of the Council during the consideration 
of matters specially affecting the interests of that member 
of the League. 

At meetings of the Council each member of the League 
represented on the Council shall have one vote, and may 
have not more than one representative. 

[This embodies that part of the original Article 111 desig- 
nating the original members of the Council. The paragraph 
providing for increase in the membership of the Council is 
new. | 


ARTICLE V. 


Except where otherwise expressly provided in this Cov- 
enant, decisions at any meeting of the Assembly or of the 
Council shall require the agreement of all the members of 
the Teague represented at the meeting. 

All matters of procedure at meetings of the Assembly 
or of the Council, the appointment of committees to investi- 
gate particular matters, shall be regulated by the Assembly 
or by the Council and may be decided by a majority of the 
members of the League represented at the meeting. The 
first meeting of the Assembly and the first meeting of the 
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Council shall be summoned by the President of the United 
States of America. 

[The first paragraph requiring unanimous agreement in 
both Assembly and Council, except where otherwise pro- 
vided, is new. The other two paragraphs originally were 
included in Article IV.] 


ARTICLE VI. 


The permanent Secretariat shall be established at the 
seat of the League. The Secretariat shall comprise a 
Secretary-General and such Secretaries and staff as may be 
required, 

The first Secretary-General shall be the person named 
in the annex; thereafter the Secretary-General shall be 
appointed by the Council, with the approval of the majority 
of the Assembly. 

The Secretaries and the staff of the Secretariat shall be 
appointed by the Secretary-General, with the approval of 
the Council. 

The Secretary-General shall act in that capacity 
all meetings of the Assembly and of the Council. 

The expenses of the Secretariat shall be borne by the 
members of the League in accordance with the apportion- 
ment of the expenses of the International Bureau of the 
Universal Postal Union. 

[This replaces the original Article V. In the original the 
appointment of the first Seeretary-General was left to the 
Council, and approval of the majority of the Assembly ivas 
not required for subsequent appointments, | 


at 


ARTICLE VII. 


The seat of the League is established at Geneva. 

The Council may, at any time, decide that the seat of the 
League shall be established elsewhere. 

All positions under or in connection with the League, 
including the Secretariat, shall be open equally to men and 
women. 

Representatives of the members of the League and officials 
of the League, when engaged on the business of the League, 
shall enjoy diplomatic privileges and immunities. 

The buildings and other property occupied by the League 
or its officials, or by representatives attending its meetings, 
shall be inviolable. 

[Emhbodying parts of old Article V and VI, this article 
names Geneva instead of leaving the seat of the League to 
be chosen later, and adds the provision for changing the 
seat in the future. The paragraph opening positions to 
women equally with men is new.] 

ARTICLE VIII. 

The members of the League recognize that the mainte- 
nance of a peace requires the reduction gf national arma- 
ments to the lowest point consistent with the national 
safety and the enforcement by common action of interna- 
tional obligations. 

The Council, taking account of the geographical situation 
and circumstances of each State, shall formulate plans for 
such reduction for the consideration and action of the sev- 
eral Governments. 

Such plans shall be subject to reconsideration and revision 
at least every ten years. 

After these plans shall have been adopted by the several 
Governments, limits of armaments therein fixed shall not 
be exceeded without the concurrence of the Council. 

The members of the League agree that the manufacture 
by private enterprise of munitions and implements of war 
is open to grave objections. The Council shall advise how 
the evil effects attendant upon such manufacture can be 
prevented, due regard being had to the necessities of those 
members of the League which are not able to manufacture 
the munitions and implements of war necessary for their 
safety. 

The members of the League undertake to interchange full 
and frank information as to the scale of their armaments, 
their military and naval programmes and the condition of 
such of their industries as are adaptable to warlike purposes. 
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[This covers the ground of the original Article VIII, but 
ts rewritten to make it clearer that armament reduction 
plans must be adopted by the nations affected before they 
become effective.]| 

ARTICLE IX, 

A permanent commission shall be constituted to advise 
the Council on the execution of the provisions of Articles I 
and VIIT, and on military and naval questions generally. 

[ Unchanged, except for the insertion of the words “Article 


One.” | 
ARTICLE X, 
The members of the League undertake to respect and 


preserve, as against external aggression, the territorial in- 
tegrity and existing political independence of all members of 
the League. In case of any such aggression or in case of 
any threat or danger of such aggression, the Council shall 
advise upon the means by which this obligation shall be 
fulfilled. 

[Virtually unchanged.] 


ARTICLE XT. 


Any war or threat of war, whether immediately affect- 
ing any of the members of the League or not, is hereby de- 
clared a matter of concern of the whole League, and the 
Teague shall take any action that may be deemed wise and 
effectual to safeguard the peace of nations. In case 
any such emergency should arise the Secretary-General shall, 
on the request of any member of the League, forthwith 
summon a meeting of the Council. 

It is also declared to be the fundamental right of each 
member of the League to bring to the attention of the As- 
sembly or of the Council any circumstance whatever af- 
fecting international relations which threatens to disturb 
either the peace or the good understanding between nations 
upon which peace depends. 

[Jn the original it was provided that the “high contract- 
ing parties reserve the right to take any action,” etc., where 
the revised draft reads, “the League shall take any action.” | 


ARTICLE XIT. 


The members of the League agree that if there should 
arise between them any dispute likely to lead to a rupture 
they will submit the matter either to arbitration or to 
inquiry by the Council, and they agree in no case to resort 
to war until three months after the award by the arbi- 
trators or the report by the Council. 

In any case under this article the award of the arbitra- 
tors shall be made within a reasonable time, and the report 
of the Council shall be made within six months after the 
submission of the dispute. 

[Virtually unchanged, except that some provisions of 
the original are climinated for inclusion of other articles. | 


ARTICLE XIII. 
The members of the League agree that whenever any 


dispute shall arise between them which they recognize to 
be suitable for submission to arbitration and which cannot 
be satisfactorily settled by diplomacy, they will submit the 
whole subject matter to arbitration. Disputes as to the 
interpretation of a treaty, as to any question of international 
law, as to the existence of any fact which, if established, 
weuld constitute a breach of any international obligation, or 
as to the extent and nature of the reparation to be made 
for any such breach are declared to be among those which 
are generally suitable for submission to arbitration. For 
the consideration of any such dispute the court of arbitra- 
tion to which the case is referred shall be the court agreed 
upon by the parties to the dispute or stipulated in any con- 
vention existing between them. 

The members of the League agree that they will carry out 
in full good faith any award that may be rendered and that 
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they will not resort to war against a member of the League 
which complies therewith. In the event of any failure to 
carry out such an award the Council shall propose what 
steps should be taken to give effect thereto. 

[Only minor changes in language. 

ARTICLE XIV. 

The Council shall formulate and submit to the members 
of the League for adoption plans for the establishment 
of a permanent court of international justice. ‘The court 
shall be competent to hear and determine any dispute of an 
international character which the parties thereto submit to 
it. The court may also give an advisory opinion upon any 
dispute or question referred to it by the Council or by the 
assembly. 

[Unchanged, except for the addition of the last sentence.] 

ARTICLE XV. 

If there should arise between members of the League any 
dispute likely to lead to a rupture which is not submitted to 
arbitration as above, the members of the League agree 
that they will submit the matter to the Council. Any party 
to the dispute may effect such submission by giving notice 
of the existence of the dispute to the Secretary-General, 
who will make all necessary arrangements for a full inves- 
tigation and consideration thereof. For this purpose the 
parties to the dispute will communicate to the Secretary- 
General, as promptly as possible, statements of their case, 
all the relevant facts and papers. The Council may forth- 
with direct the publication thereof. 

The Council shall endeavor to effect a settlement of any 
dispute, and if such efforts are successful a statement shall 
be made public giving such facts and explanations regarding 
the dispute, terms of settlement thereof, as the Council 
may deem appropriate. 

If the dispute is not thus settled the Council either 
unanimously or by a majority vote shall make and publish 
a report containing a statement of the facts of the dispute 
and the recommendations which are deemed just and proper 
in regard thereto. 

Any member of the League represented on the Council may 
make public a statement of the facts of the dispute and 
of its conclusions regarding the same. 

If a report by the Council is unanimously agreed to by the 
members thereof other than the representatives of one or 
more of the parties to the dispute, the members of the 
League agree that they they will not go to war with any 
party to the dispute which complies with the recommenda- 
tions of the report. 

If the Council fails to reach a report which is unani- 
mously agreed to by the members thereof, other than the 
representatives of one or more of the parties to the dispute, 
the members of the League reserve to themselves the right to 
take such action as they shall consider necessary for the 
maintenance of right and justice. 

If the dispute between the parties is claimed by one of 
them. and is found by the Council to arise out of a matter 
which by international law is solely within the domestic 
jurisdiction of that party, the Council shall so report, and 
shall make no recommendation as to its settlement. 

The Council may in any case under this article refer the 
dispute to the Assembly. The dispute shall be sO. referred 
at the request of either party to the dispute, provided that 
such request be made within fourteen days after the sub- 
mission of the dispute to the Council. 

In anv case referred to the Assembly all the provisions of 
this article and of Article XII relating to the action and 
powers of the Council shall apply to the action and powers 
of the Assembly, provided that a report made by the As- 
sembly, if concurred in by the representatives of those mem- 
bers of the League represented on the Council and of a 
majority of the other members of the League, exclusive in 
each case of the representatives of the parties to the dis- 
pute, shall have the same force as a report by the Council 
concurred in by all the members thereof other than the 
representatives of one or more of the parties to the dis- 
pute. 
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[The paragraph specially excluding matters of “domestic 
jurisdiction” from action by the Council is new. In the 
last sentence the words “If concurred in by the represen- 
tatives of those members of the League represented on the 
Council,” ete., have been added.] 


ARTICLE XVI. 


Should any member of the League resort to war in dis- 
regard of its covenants under Article XII, XIII, or XV, it 
shall ipso facto be deemed to have committed an act of 
war against all other members of the League, which hereby 
undertake immediately to subject it to the severance of all 
trade or financial relations, the prohibition of all intercourse 
between their nationals and the nationals of the Covenant- 
breaking member of the League and the prevention of all 
financial, commercial, or personal intercourse between the 
nationals of the Covenant-breaking member of the League 
and the nationals of any other State, whether a member of 
the League or not. 

It shall be the duty of the Council in such case to recom- 
mend to the several governments concerned what effective 
military or naval forces the members of the League shall 
severally contribute to the armaments of forces to be used 
to protect the covenants of the League. 

The members of the League agree further that they will 
mutually support one another in the financial and economic 
ineasures Which are taken under this article, in order to 
minimize the loss and inconvenience resulting from the above 
measures, and that they will mutually support one another 
in resisting any special measures aimed at one of their 
number by the Covenant-breaking member of the State, and 
that they will take the necessary steps to afford passage 
through their territory to the forces of any of the members 
of the League which are co-operating to protect the Coven- 
ants of the League. 

Any member of the League which has violated any Cov- 
enant of the League may be declared to be no longer a 
member of the League by a vote of the Council concurred 
in by the representatives of all the members of the League 
represented thereon. 

[| Unchanged, except for the addition of the last sentence.] 


ARTICLE XVII. 


In the event of a dispute between a member of the League 
and a State which is not a member of the League or between 
States not members of the League, the State or States not 
members of the League shall be invited to accept the obli- 
gations of membership in the League for the purposes of 
such dispute, upon such conditions as the Council may deem 
just. If such invitation is accepted the provisions of 
Articles XII to XVI, inclusive, shall be applied with such 
modifications as may be deemed necessary by the Council. 

Upon such inftation being given, the Council shall im- 
mediately institute an inquiry into the circumstances of 
the dispute and recommend such action as may seem best 
and most effectual in the circumstances. 

If a State so invited shall refuse to accept the obligations 
of membership in the League for the purposes of such dis- 
pute, and shall resort to war against a member of the 
League, the provisions of Article XVI shall be applicable as 
against the State taking such action. 

If both parties to the dispute, when so invited, refuse 
to accept the obligations of membership in the League for 
the purposes of such dispute, the Council may take such 
measures and make such recommendations as will prevent 
hostilities and will result in the Settlement of the dispute. 

[Virtually unchanged.] 


ARTICLE XVIII. 


Every. convention or international engagement entered 
into henceforward by any member of the League shall be 
forthwith registered with the secretariat and shall as soon 
as possible be published by ‘t. No such treaty or interna- 
tional engagement shall be binding until so registered. 

[Same as original Article XXIII.) 
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ARTICLE XIX. 


The Assembly may, from time to time, advise the reconsid- 
eration by members of the League of treaties which have 
become inapplicable and the consideration of international 
conditions whose continuance might endanger the peace of 
the world. 

[Virtually the same as original Article XXIV.] 


ARTICLE XX, 


The members of the League severally agree that this Coy- 
enant is accepted as abrogating all obligations or under- 
standings inter se which are inconsistent with the terms 
thereof, and solemnly undertake that they will not hereafter 
enter into any engagements inconsistent with the terms 
thereof. 

In case members of the League shall, before becoming a 
member of the League, have undertaken any obligations in- 
consistent with the terms of this Covenant, it shall be the 
duty of such member to take immediate steps to procure 
its release from such obligations. 

[Virtually the same as original Article XXV.] 


ARTICLE XXI. 


Nothing in this Covenant shall be deemed to affect the 
validity of ‘international engagements such as treaties of 
arbitration or regional understandings like the Monroe Doc- 
trine for securing the maintenance of peace. 

[Entirely new.] 


ARTICLE XXII. 


To those colonies and territories which, as a consequence of 
the late war, have ceased to be under the sovereignty of the 
States which formerly governed them, and which are in- 
habited by peoples not yet able to stand by themselves 
under the strenuous conditions of the modern world, there 
should be applied the principle that the well being and 
development of such peoples form a sacred trust of civili- 
zation. and that securities for the performance of this 
trust should be embodied in this Covenant. 

The best method of giving practicable effect to this 
principle is that the tutelage of such peoples be entrusted to 
advanced nations who, by reason of their resources, their 
experience, or their geographical position, can best un- 
dertake this responsibility, and who are willing to accept it, 
and that this tutelage should be exercised by them as man- 
datories on behalf of the League. 

The character of the mandate must differ according to 
the stage of the development of the people, the geographical 
situation of the territory, its economic condition, and other 
similar circumstances. 

Certain communities formerly belonging to the Turkish 
Empire have reached a stage of development where their 
existence as independent nations can be provisionally rec- 
ognized, subject to the rendering of administrative ad- 
vice and assistance by a mandatory until such time as they 
are able to stand alone. The wishes of these communities 
must be a principal consideration in the selection of the 
mandatory. 

Other peoples, especially those of central Africa, are at 
such a stage that the mandatory must be responsible for 
the administration of the territory under conditions which 
will guarantee freedom of conscience or religion subject only 
to the maintenance of public order and morals, the prohibi- 
tion of abuses such as the slave trade, the arms traffic, and 
the liquor traflic, and the prevention of the establishment 
of fortifications or military and naval bases and of military 
training of the nations for other than police purposes and 
the defence of territory, and will also secure equal oppor- 
tunities for the trade and commerce of other members of 
the League. 

There are territories, such as southwest Africa and cer- 
tain of the south Pacific islands, which, owing to the 
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sparseness of their population or their small size, or their 
remoteness from the centers of civilization or their geo- 
graphical contiguity to the territory of the mandatory and 
other circumstances, can be best administered under the 
laws of the mandatory as integral portions of its territory 
subject to the safeguards above mentioned in the interests 
of the indigenous population. In every case of mandate the 
mandatory shall render to the Council an annual report in 
reference to the territory committed to its charge. 

The degree of authority, control, or administration to be 
exercised by the mandatory shall, if not previously agreed 
upon by the members of the League, be explicitly de- 
fined in each case by the Council. 

A permanent commission shall be constituted to receive 
and examine the annual report of the mandatories, and 
to advise the Council on all matters relating to the ob- 
servance of the mandates. 

[This is the original Article XIX, virtually unchanged, 
except for the insertion of the words “and who are willing 
to accept,” in describing nations to be given mandatories.} 


ARTICLE XXIIT_ 


Subject to and in accordance with the provisions of in- 
ternational conventions existing or hereafter to be agreed 
upon, the members of the League (A) will endeavor to 
secure and maintain fair and humane conditions of labor 
for men, women, and children, both in their own countries 
and in all countries to which their commercial and industrial 
relations extend, and for that purpose will establish and 
maintain the necessary international organizations: (B) 
undertake to secure just treatment of the native inhabitants 
of territories under their control: (C) will entrust the 
League with the general supervision over the execution of 
agreements with regard to the traffic in women and children, 
and the traffic in opium and other dangerous drugs; (D) 
will entrust the League with the general supervision of the 
trade in arms and ammunition with the countries in which 
the control of this traffic is necessary in the common inter- 
est; (2) will make provision to secure and maintain free- 
dom of communication and of transit and equitable treat- 
ment for the commerce of all members of the League. In 
this connection the special necessities of the regions devas- 
tated during the war of 1914-1918 shall be in mind: (F) 
will endeavor to take steps in matters of international con- 
cern for the prevention and control of disease. 

[This replaces the original Article XX, and embodies parts 
of the original Articles XVIII and XXI. It eliminates a 
specific provision formerly made for a bureau of labor and 
adds the clauses (B) and (C).) 


ARTICLE XXIV. 


There shall be placed under the direction of the League 
all international bureaus already established by general 
treaties, if the parties to such treaties consent. All such 
international bureaus and all commissions for the regulation 
of matters of international interest hereafter constituted 
shall be placed under the direction of the League. 

In all matters of international interest which are regu- 
lated by general conventions but which are not placed under 
the control of international bureaus or commissions the 
Secretariat of the League shall, subject to the consent of 
the Council and if desired by the parties, collect and distrib- 
ute all relevant information and shall render any other as- 
sistance which may be necessary or desirable. 

The Council may include as part of the expenses of the 
Secretariat the expenses of any bureau or commission which 
is placed under the direction of the League. 

[Same as Article twenty-two in the original, with the 
matter after the first two sentences added.) 

ARTICLE XXV. 

The members of the League agree to encourage and pro- 
mote the establishment and co-operation of duly authorized 
voluntary national Red Cross organizations having as pur- 
poses improvement of health, the prevention of disease, and 
the mitigation of suffering throughout the world. 

(Entirely new.] 
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ARTICLE XXVI. 


Amendments to this Covenant will take effect when rat- 
ified by the members of the League whose representatives 
compose the Council and by a majority of the members of 
the League whose representatives compose the Assembly. 

No such amendment shall bind any member of the League 
which signifies its dissent therefrom, but in that case it shall 
cease to be a member of the League. 

[Same as the original, except that a majority of the League 


instead of three-fourths is required for ratification of 
amendments, with the last sentence added.| 
ANNEX TO THE COVENANT. 
(1,) Original members of the League of Nations. 
Signatories of the Treaty of Peace: United States of 


America, Belgium, Bolivia, Brazil, British Empire, Canada, 
Australia, South Africa, New Zealand, India, China, Cuba, 
Czecho-Slovakia, Ecuador, France, Greece, Guatemala, Haiti, 


Hedjaz, Honduras, Italy, Japan, Liberia, Nicaragua, 
Panama, Peru, Poland, Portugal, Romania, Serbia, Siam, 
Uruguay. 


States invited to accede to the Covenant: Argentine Re- 


publie, Chili, Colombia, Denmark, Netherlands, Norway, 
Paraguay, TPersia, Salvador, Spain, Sweden, Switzerland, 
Venezuela. 


(2.) First Secretary-General of the League of Nations: 
[The annex was not published with the original draft of 
the Covenant.] 


THE RED CROSS PROGRAM 

In our last issue we briefly chronicled the assembly of 
the Conference of the Red Cross leaders from all countries 
at Cannes, France, and the participation in the conference 
of many of the leading physicians and scientists of the 
world. We also gave the text of the call for this confer- 
ence, outlining the reasons for the summons and the ten- 
tative plans for future work. Appended is a resolution 
adopted at the final session of this conference defining the 
post-war policy of the great inter-allied Red Cross moye- 
ment. Among those who have signed their names to 
this resolution are: Great Britain—Lieut. Col. Edward G. 
Hort, Lieut. Col. Sir R. W. Philip, Colonel S. L. Cummins, 
Dr. Henry Kenwood, Dr. F. Truby King, Colonel L. W. Har- 
rison, Sir Arthur Newsholme, Dr. F. N. Cayay Menzies; 
Italy—Dr. Ettore Marcha Fava, Prof. Eduarde Maragliano, 
Dr. B. Gosis, Lieut. Col. Aldo Castellani, Dr. Francesco 
Valagussa, Dr. Camille Golgi, Colonel Czsar Baduel, Dr. 
Camille Poli, Dr. Giuseppe Bastianelli; France—Dr. Paul 
Emile Roux, Dr. Edouard Rist, Dr. P. Armand Little; Ja- 
pan—Dr. T. Kabeshima; United States—Dr. William 
Welch, Dr. William Palmer Lucas, Lieut. Col. William F. 
Snow, Dr. Hugh S. Cuming, Colonel Richard P. Strong, Dr. 
Samuel McClintock Hamill, Dr. Hermann Michael Biggs, 
Dr. Fritz B. Talbot, Dr. L. Emmett Holt, Dr. Frederick F. 
Russell, Dr. Edward R. Baldwin, Dr. Wycliffe Rose, Dr. 
Livingston Farrand, Lieut. Col. Linsley R. Williams, and 
Dr. Albert H. Garvin. 


The text of the resolution follows: 


“We are assembled at the invitation of the Committee of 
Red Cross Societies to assist in the task for which the 
committee was constituted, namely, ‘to formulate and pro- 
pose to the Red Cross Societies of the world an extended 
program of Red Cross activities in the interest of human- 
ity.’ In addressing ourselves to this task, we desire to ex- 
press our belief that while every measure should be taken 
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to repair the ravages of war and to prevent all wars, it is 
no less important that the world should address itself to 
the prevention and amelioration of those ever-present trag- 
edies of unnecessary sickness and death which occur in the 
homes of all peoples. 

“This worldwide prevalence of disease and suffering is 
in considerable measure due to widespread ignorance and 
lack of application of well-established facts and methods 
capable either of largely restricting disease or of prevent- 
ing it altogether. 

“It is clear that it is most important to the future pro- 
gress and security of civilization that intelligent steps be 
taken to instruct the peoples of the world in the obsery- 
ance of those principles and practices which will contribute 
to their health and welfare. 

“In the accomplishment of these great aims it is of su- 
preme consequence that the results of the studies and re- 
searches of science should be made available to the whole 
world; that high standards of practice and proficiency in 
the prevention of disease and preservation of health should 
be promoted and supported by an intelligent and educated 
public opinion, and that effective measures should be taken 
in every country to secure the utmost co-operation between 
the people at large and all well-directed agencies engaged in 
the promotion of health. 

“We have carefully considered the general purposes of 
the Committee of Red Cross Societies, whereby it is proposed 
to utilize a central organization which shall stimulate and 
co-ordinate the voluntary efforts of the people of the world 
through their respective Red Cross Societies; which shall 
ussist in promoting the development of sound measures for 
public health and sanitation, the welfare of children and 
mothers, the education and training of nurses, the control 
of tuberculosis, venereal diseases, malaria and other in- 
fectious and preventable diseases; and which shall endeavor 
to spread the light of human science and the warmth of 
human sympathy into every corner of the world, and shall 
invoke in behalf of the broadest humanity not alone the 
results of science, but the daily efforts of men and women 
of every country, every religion, and every race. 

“We believe that the plans now being developed should, 
at the earliest practical moment, be put into effect and 
placed at the disposal of the world. In no way can this be 
done so effectively as through the agency of the Red Cross, 
hitherto largely representing a movement for ameliorating 
the conditions of war, but now surrounded by a new senti- 
ment, and the wide support and confidence of the peoples 
of the world and equipping it to promote effective measures 
for human betterment under conditions of peace. 

“We are confident that this movement, assured as it is at 
the outset of the moral support of civilization, has in it 
great possibilities of adding immeasurably to the happiness 
and welfare of the world.” 


PRESIDENT WILSON’S PRAISE 

President Wilson, in a letter to Mr. Davison, writen early 
in May, said: 

“My DeArR Mr. DAVISON: Permit me to congratulate you 
and your associates representing the Red Cross societies of 
the United States, Great Britain, France, Italy, and Japan 
upon the formation of a league of Red Cross societies, 
designed to unite the Red Cross societies of the world in 
active co-operation against the miseries which arise from 
disease and disaster. I know that the formation of the 
league marks the achievement of a plan cherished by you 
for many months, a plan with which I had an instinctive 
sympathy when you broached it to me upon its inception 
in your thoughts, not only because it promised a develop- 
ment of Red Cross usefulness, but also because I saw in it 
a kindred purpose to that which inspired us with the de- 
sign of the League of Nations—a purpose to draw all people 
into action for the welfare of the world. 

“Although the league of Red Cross societies has no formal 
affiliation with the League of Nations, it is so obviously 
conceived in the spirit of the league, that we incorporated 
its purposes in an article of the covenant. I know that 
both your committee and the international committee of the 
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Red Cross purpose an organic union as soon as the temper their appreciation of his able and disinterested services, and 


of the world will permit. 

“T wish all speed to that consummation, both for the 
promotion of Red Cross activity and for the prompt attain- 
ment of the time when peace and good will shall be written 
in men’s hearts as plainly as it is now being written in 
their covenants. 

“Cordially and sincerely yours, 
“Wooprow WILSON.” 


The director general of the League of Red Cross So- 
cieties, it was announced on May 15th, is to be Gen. Sir 
David Henderson, who has had an important part during 
the war in building up the British Air Service. He is a 
native of Glasgow and was born in 1862. 


On May 5, Henry P. Davison, who has so admirably man- 
aged the American Red Cross Society’s work, was elected 
chairman of the governing board of the new organization 
which is to be controlled by a general council. His as- 
sociates will be Sir Henry Stanley, of Great Britain, Count 
Kergorlay, of France, Count Frascara of Italy, and Pro- 
fessor Ninagawa of Japan, and ten others to be named by 
them, 


INTERPARLIAMENTARY UNION AFFAIRS 


While it is probably still as true as it was a few 
months ago that of the twenty-four national groups of the 
Interparliamentary Union only about half of them now 
are genuine, organized forces within the countries they 
represent, it should be known that the branch in the United 
States is vigilant and functioning. At the formal meet- 
ing held last February, Honorable William B. McKinley, 
of Illinois, was unanimously chosen as successor to the 
Hon. James IL. Slayden, owing to the retirement of the 
latter from Congress. Mr. McKinley has been deeply inter- 
ested in the Interparliamentary Union since he entered 
Congress in 1905. 

As an indication of the regard with which Mr. Slayden 
is held by his fellow workers in this field, the appended 
text of the testimonial passed at the annual meeting of 
the American Group at its sixteenth annual meeting, is 
formally and finally authoritative. These resolutions, beau- 
tifully engrossed and framed, were formally presented to 
Mr. Slayden by President Elihu Root, at the annual meet- 
ing of the Trustees of the Carnegie Endowment on April 
18. Following is the text of the Memorial: 


TESTIMONIAT. 
to 
THe Honorasre JAmMes LL. SLAYDEN 
from 
THE AMERICAN GROUP OF THE INTERPARLIAMENTARY UNION, 


Whereas, The Honorable James IL. Slayden, of Texas, is 
about to retire from Congress after twenty-two rears of 
unbroken service for his State and for the United States 
in the House of Representatives; and 

Whereas, During the last four years Mr. Slayden has 
been the President of the American Group of the Interpar- 
liamentary Union, and has rendered devoted and enthusias- 
tic aid in the co-operation of the parliaments of the world 
to promote international peace through justice; therefore, 
be it 

Resolved, That the American Group of the Interparlia- 
mentary Union, in session at its Sixteenth Annual Meet- 
ing, February 24, 1919, unanimously present this cordial and 
affectionate testimonial to Mr. Slayden, as evidence of the 
regard of his fellow members of the American Group, of 


of his eloquent advocacy of the cause of righteousness and 
justice. - 

In his retirement from public service, Mr. Slayden can 
carry with him a consciousness of public duty patriotically 
performed, for the influence of his example will remain an 
inspiration to his associates and of abiding benefit to his 
country. 

WittiAM B. McKINLey, 
President. 
Attest : 
S. N. D. Nortu, 
Eaxccutive Secretary. 


INTERNATIONAL NOTES 


Syria’s area, population, wealth and probable part 
in the world’s future history are not of the sort 
to make solution of her special problems one of the grave 
issues of the hour; but the rivalry between Great Britain 
and France as to future control of the territory and the 
distinct “nationalistic” movement that leans toward 
affirmation of Arabian rather than Christian domination 
have made the situation somewhat complicated and the 
outeome doubtful. 

The text of the compact, which was drawn up by Sir 
Mark Sykes representing England, and Georges Pirot. 
French high commissioner in 1916, in accordance with 
which Syria, Armenia and Arabia were to be partitioned 
hy these powers, is not vet made public. A later under 
standing between Great Britain and France formally 
signed by Arthur James salfour and Stephen Pichon 
was less hostile to “national” aspirations and indicated 
a distinct reversion from the policy of land-grabbing 
with which the Allies cemented their union during the 
first years of the war. This more liberal attitude was 
reflected in the following text. 

“The aim which France and Great Britain have in 
view in waging in the East the war let loose on the 
world by German ambition is to insure the complete and 
final emancipation of all those peoples so long oppressed 
hy the Turks, and to establish national governments and 
administrations which shall derive their authority from 
the initiative and free will of the peoples themselves. 

“To realize this, France and Great Britain are in 
agreement to encourage and assist the establishment of 
native governments in Syria and Mesopotamia, now lib- 
erated by the Allies, as also in those territories for whose 
liberation they are striving and to recognize those gov- 
ernments immediately they are effectively established. 

“Far from wishing to impose on the peoples of these 
regions this or that institution, they have no other care 
than to assure, bv their support and practical aid, the 
normal workings of such governments and administra- 
tions as the peoples shall themselves have adopted; to 
guarantee impartial and even justice for all, to facilitate 
the economic development of the country by arousing 
and encouraging local initiative, to foster the spread of 
education, to put an end to those factions too long ex- 
ploited by Turkish policy—such is the part which the 
two allied governments have set themselves to play in 
liberated territories.” 


The tactics and ethics of the Bolshevist Russians, 
us defined by them in November, 1918, are to be found 
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in the following general instructions prepared by Le- 
nine, Trotsky, Radek, and Tchitcherin. The document 
was placed in the hands of*representatives and agents 
for their guidance and the record of the intervening 
months shows that the subordinates have been fairly 
faithful in executing the policy outlined by their chiefs. 
This appended text is deemed authoritative by well- 
informed officials of the United States Government. 


To the representatives and agents of the Soviet govern- 
ment abroad: 

First. In the sphere of international relations. 

(A) Support to be given to Chauvinist movements and 
national conflicts. 

(B) Agitation to be started with a view to stirring up 
international strife. 

(C) Attacks to be made on the representatives of foreign 
powers. 

By these means agitation, as understood by the Social 
Democratic party, will be kept up through internal disorders 
and coups d’état. 

Second. In the inner political sphere. 

(A) All means to be employed to compromise prominent 
men in the country; attacks to be made on those in author- 
ity ; agitation against the government to be stirred up. 

(B) General and partial strikes to be provoked; ma- 
chines and boilers to be damaged; propagandist literature to 
be disseminated. 

By these means coups d’état will be facilitated and poli- 
tical powers acquired. 

Third. In the economic sphere. 

(A) Railway strikes to be provoked and kept 
bridges and rails to be destroyed; disorganization of trans- 
port to be effected. 


going; 


(B) Dispatch of flour to the towns to be impeded and 
prevented ; financial difficulties to be created; the market to 
be inundated with false bank notes; special committees to be 
set up. 

In this way the economic upset will inevitably cause a 
catastrophe and the coup d’état will gain the sympathy of 
the masses. 

Fourth. In the military sphere. 

(A) Intense propaganda to be carried on amongst the 
troops; strife to be stirred up between officers and men; at- 
tacks to be made on superior officers. 

(B) Arsenals, bridges, railroads, powder magazines to be 
blown up; consignments of raw materials to be seized. 

In this way the army will be completely destroyed, and 
the soldiers will adopt the workers’ social democratic pro- 
gram. 


Mexico’s exclusion from the nations to be invited 
to join the League formed at Paris does not please 
President Carranza, and it is mortifying to her best citi- 
zens who realize the situation in which she is placed for 
reasons which they quite understand, based on her record 
of searcely veiled pro-German sympathy during the war 
and her hostility to honest, as well as dishonest, foreign 
investors. President Carranza, following the announce- 
ment of the exclusion, to which the United States as 
well as Great Britain and France was party, permitted 
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himself in his wrath to be interviewed to the effect that 
Mexico never had recognized and never would recognize 
the Monroe Doctrine, forgetting at the time apparently 
that it was by the United States’ recourse to this “doc- 
trine” and its reaffirmation that Mexico once escaped 
falling into the clutches, for a time at least, of an 
European Power. There have been no such responses to 
his attack on the United States and the League by other 
republics south of Mexico as President Carranza had 
hoped for; and he has cooled down considerably since 
his pronunciamento, Latest reports from Mexico indi- 
cate that a renewal of sporadic attacks on Carranza’s 
domination of the internal political situation have not 
substantially weakened his hold on his office; and there 
are also some indications that he is still quite willing 
to covertly play the anti-American game to the extent 
of making it easy for German investors and resident 
merchants to profit by their status once they are free 
to resume free operations with Germany’s manufacturers, 
traders, and banks. On the other hand, it is a fact that 
American delegations of business men are passing over 
the Texan line and are receiving courteous, if not cor- 
dial, treatment from the Mexican officials, and that 
were the situation to clear up in a thoroughgoing way 
and were Mexico to make up her mind that she has a 
friendly, if powerful, neighbor on the north with whom 
it is useless to hope to contend either in a military or 
commercial way, then both she and the United States 
would enter on an unprecedented era of conomic co-oper- 
ation. With ratification of the Paris Treaty and opera- 
tion of the League of Nations, it is more than probable 
that Mexico may be one of the first nations to discover 
that, willy nilly, she is of a family of nations and not 
an individual power free to do as she pleases, at least 
in the realm of international finance. 


The Republic of Panama, through its Congress, 
having invited experts from the United States (named 
later by President Porras) to study the conditions of the 
country and make a thorough economic survey on which 
a policy of reconstruction and expansion can be based 
later, a group of six such advisors has been selected, and 
under them will work a large force of technically 
trained men, loaned by the Federal Government’s scien- 
tific departments, by the Pan-American Union and by 
some of the largest commercial organizations of the 
country. Agriculture, manufacture, banking, and social 
conditions will come under the purview of this group of 
students, and several months will be spent in the 
southern republic. The Panama Republic’s authorities 
rightly reason that with the close of the war the Canal 
is to be used as never before. They know that the 
plans of the U. 8. Shipping Board and other large 
factors in increasing the merchant marine of the United 
States and in developing the commerce of the northern 
republics in Central and South America call for rapid 
development of transit and terminal facilities that must 
inevitably take into consideration the resources and 
equipment of Panama, as well as those of the Canal Zone. 
They also know that internal conditions call for action, 
quite apart from further expansion. As a sign of the 
times the turning to the United States for the aid of 
specialists is significant. 
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The principle of religious equality fared no better 
before the shapers of the League of Nations’ Covenant 
than the principle of racial equality, and this despite 
the merit of the proposition per se and the massed pres- 
sure of the Jews of Europe and America for action of 
the kind. Jews may be Zionists or they may not. They 
may or they may not believe in the creation of a Jewish 
State in Palestine, but they naturally agree that there 
must be something in the way of concerted adverse 
opinion and action by nominally Christian nations 
against such anti-Semitic massacres and pogroms as have 
happened in Poland and in Roumania since the armis- 
tice was signed, as well as prior to that event. Veiled 
comments by American leaders of the race who 
visited Paris to bring to pass, if possible, recognition of 
religious equality and tolerance in the League Covenant, 
indicate that when the full story is told of the reasons 
why the object they went to accomplish was not attained, 
it will disclose that by skillful maneuvering their op- 
ponents so complicated the religious equality with the 
racial equality issue that both Great Britain and the 
United States flunked. They were naturally looked 
upon to come to defense of the principle, but it is 
hinted that they declined to take a positive position, 
Great Britain because of her Moslem problem in Africa 
and Asia, and the United States and Great Britain be- 
cause of the anti-Asiatic antipathies of sections of their 
populations in North America and Australia. Possibly 
also Japan’s share in the subtly carried on negotiations 
may have some relation to the charge which Korea is 
making, that, coupled with repressive measures against 
Korean political liberties, there also is scarcely veiled 
antipathy to Christianity and its spread in Chosen and 
in Japan because of the relation of the faith to the cause 
of democracy and its practice in government and in 
industry. 


In a provisional memorandum The Irish League of 
Nations Society furnishes an interesting pendant to 
the comment on page 139 dealing with the Irish re- 
publican or Sinn Fein movement recently submitted for 
consideration by the adherents of other societies of the 
same sort and also brought to the attention of the Con- 
ference officials in Paris, it defines its position. The last 
two sections are especially significant considering the 
source from which they come. 


That the League shall embrace in its membership all 
States which are prepared to participate in formulating, and 
undertake to observe, a code of international law. 

That the subscribing nations shall be represented on the 
International Tribunal and contribute to the maintenance 
of the forces necessary to enforce its decisions. 

That each subscribing nation shall agree, in such matters 
as are not made the subject of international law, to submit 
all disputes with other subscribing (or non-subscribing) 
nations to a League of Nations council of conciliation before 
proceeding to employ force in support of its claim. The 
court of conciliation to have authority to impose delay for 
certain fixed periods in the employment of force by any 
subscribing nation. 

That any nation, if aggrieved by any other nation, shall 
have the right to seek redress from the League. 
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That communities which enjoy inferior rights to those en 
joyed by the whole of the citizens from whom their national 
government directly derives, shall have the right to seek 
redress from the League 
That the League shall be invested with the right to decide 
what shall the 


territorial limits of national government. 


communities be regarded as nations; and 

That the League shall be entitled, upon its own initiative, 
to undertake of the internal 
nation in which civil commotions may become so violent 


the control affairs of any 
and 
prolonged as to jeopardize the peace or good government of 


other nations. 


Japan failed to induce the other nations to place 
in the Covenant of the League of Nations a section de- 
fining and asserting equality of races, owing to objec- 
tions to which we have alluded elsewhere in this issue. 
But she is taking care to arrange by diplomacy for such 
action wherever conditions make it feasible, as for in- 
stance in South America, where distinctions based on 
race do not count for as much, either in marriage, trade 
or politics, as they do in North America and Australia. 
Thus, in ratification of a treaty between Japan and 
Keuador, signed in March of this year, the republic 
assured the Empire formally “that in the laws and regu- 
lations of the Republic no provision exists which dis- 
criminates either explicitly or impliedly between Jap- 
anese subjects and the nationals of any other country 
in the matter of immigration or enjoyment of civil 
rights.” The treaty is one of “Amity, Commerce and 
Navigation.” The volume of Japanese immigration to 
South America is such that sooner or later issues in the 
economic field may arise not unlike those which have 
influenced the United States, Canada, and Australia to 
resist Asiatic invasion. But at present there are few 
signs of friction. 

Prohibition of manufacture and sale of intoxi- 
cants and narcotics, is an issue that the Peace Conference 
has had to face, chiefly through action of delegates from 
the Anti-Saloon League of the United States, aided to 
some extent by British and French temperance advo- 
cates, The text of the memorial of these petitioners, 
which was supplemented by additional representation 
from the Native Race Committee of London, is as fol- 
lows: 

1. We ask the Conference to provide for the complete and 
effective prohibition of the liquor traflic among those native 
races to which the Peace Conference will not accord the right 
to determine their own form of government, such prohibition 
to apply to all persons living within the territory inhabited 
by these native races. 

2. To provide that no nation to which the Peace Confer- 
ence accords the right of self-government shall be limited in 
any respect in its right to prohibit the manufacture, sale, or 
importation of intoxicating liquors or narcotic drugs, so that 
it will be impossible for any foreign government under the 
guise of any form of treaty agreement to impose upon any 
free people such traflic contrary to the expressed will of the 
people concerned. 

3. To provide for the absolute prohibition of the liquor 
traffic within the Republic of Liberia, inasmuch as the liquor 
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traftic in that republic, owing to its location, is exceedingly 
destructive in its effects upon the native races of the adjacent 
countries. 

4. To provide for the establishment and maintenance, upon 
a thoroughly efficient basis, of an international bureau for 
thorough scientific investigation and publication of all the 
facts concerning the effects of the liquor traffic upon the 
physical, economic, and moral welfare of the nations of the 
world. The expense involved in the maintenance of such an 
international bureau shall be met by the League of Nations 
under the direction of which the bureau shall carry on its 
work. 


The Jugo-Slav point of view in the controversy 
which has caused Italy to come so near centering on her- 
self the condemnation of the world, may be gathered 
from the response of the National Assembly of Serbia, 
to a recent address of King Peter. It said: 


The Balkan peninsula is one of the vulnerable points of 
Europe and, indirectly, of the world. It is in the general 
interest of the peace and security of civilization that just 
relations should settle the thorny problems, but we declare 
with emphasis that we are opposed to all desires for domina- 
tion, frem whatever side they may come, being carried out at 
the expense of our national unity. 

It is with beating hearts that our entire nation has fol- 
lowed, in Gorizia and in Trieste, in Istria and in Fiume, in 
Dalmatia and in Montenegro, in Albania and in parts of 
Bulgaria, in the Banat and in the Bachka, in the Barania, the 
Medjumurie and the Prekomurie, in Styria, in Carinthia and 
in Carniola, in Serbia, in Croatia, in Slavonia and in Bosnia 
Herzegovina, the various phases of the discussion of its 
cause at the Peace Conference. 


BOOK R 


The Power of His Christ. Edited by Helen Mattocks Spencer. 
Distributed by Duluth Peace Society, branch of the Min 
nesota Peace Society. Printed by Star-News Publishing 
Co., Pasadena, California. 

This brochure of Bible readings for each of the days of the 
year is gratefully dedicated to the Men and Women whose 
Spirit of Service and Sacrifice is “Healing the Nations.” 

Up to the Easter selection the quotations are chosen with 
reference to the Peace Conference. After that they relate to 
the health, purity, and spiritual guidance of the boys in camp 
life. Then comes the promise of peace, followed by the 
actual cessation of war. The final section relates to the 
conditions existing between the rich and the poor. A 
limited number of these can be furnished gratuitously from 
this office. 


The Years Between. By Rudyard Kipling. Doubleday, Page 


& Co., New York. Pp. 153. $1.50. 


Kipling has not been as prolific during the war as it might 
have been prophesied he would be, given such a combat on 
such a scale. Whether due to his own personal sorrow over 
the loss of his son or to general dissatisfaction with the 
course of British policy and politics during the first years of 
the war, a distrust which no subsequent successes could 
transform into praise, we shall not attempt to say. The 
fact is that to lesser, younger, and more amateurish singers 
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Peoples are not objects that can be passed from one goy- 
ernment to the other without being consulted. To subjugate 
It 
urgent that the sentiment of international solidarity should 


a people or any part of it is an international crime. is 
render this impossible, and we wait, conscious of our rights, 
of our sacrifices and of our force, that we should be under- 
stood by all those, great or small, who have been up to the 
present our friends. A new era cannot begin for Europe if 
after two 
third 


possible. 


the cast 
it 


invasions, from and from the north, a 


invasion, wherever may come from, is rendered 

The United States of America, which have fought to ren- 
der possible a new epoch and a new human society, organized 
according to the principles of justice, equal and obligatory 
for all, have entered into a convention which stands above 
and has a greater force than any secret treaty between the 
governments regarding what belongs to us and which was 
concluded without us. Our people respect this lofty conven- 
tion and these conditions of justice and accept it without 
attacking the rights of any one. 

We demand the complete union of our entire nation. The 
sacrifice of precious portions of our nation or parts of the 
Adriatic would create a constant source of troubles and con- 
flict which would be an eternal menace for us. We have, in 
the present war, paid a terrible and bloody tax. We now 
give, as a gage of peace, the assurance of our good faith, and 
we expect that this will be estimated as it merits to be. 
Doing violence to no one, we will not suffer that violence is 
done to us. 
it. Weare and remain confident in the force of right. 


will defend it to the last, one for all and all for one. 


Foree should serve right, and should not create 
We 


EVIEWS 


has been left the task of enheartening his countrymen at a 
time of crisis. The mood that led him to write 


The Common Form 


If any question why we died, 
Tell them, because our fathers lied 
and 
Batteries Out of Ammunition 


If any mourn us in the workshop, say 
We died because the shift kept holiday 


is 2 mood that precludes greatest rational service in time of 


crisis. Too often during the fray Kipling has been a Jere- 
miah. Nor will he, we fear, now that peace has come and 


with it a compact among the nations making against im- 
perialism, be any more truly the oracle of the British de- 
mocracy. In this latest collection of this verse he again 
sounds the essentially Hebraic, “Chosen People,” “Tribal 
Deity” note of the Old Testament; rather than that of the 
New Testament’s universality. He has not hesitated to in- 
clude his eulogy of Joseph Chamberlain, and his inflam- 
matory poem urging Ulster to revolution in the days just 
preceding the war. .. . To make the sons of Martha 
seem heroic he has made the sons of Mary seem effeminate. 
His conception of woman is primarily that of a breeder of 
men, and he is not within sight of her as an intellectual, 
spiritual comrade. Of artistry, felicitous phrasing, power to 
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compress much in little, and a virility of attack on those 
whom he hates or despises, that many men and some women 
like, he still retains his mastery. There are poems in this 


volume, such as “France,” “The Dead King,” “For All We 
Have and Are,” which are likeable because true to the 


highest impulses of man at his best. In them the best of the 
English character is disclosed. But there are other poems of 
which this cannot be said in candor. They are full of hate, 
contempt and bitterness. 


Civilization. 
pany, New York. 


By Dr. Georges Duhamel. 
Pp. 288. $1.50. 


The publishers of this book describe it as ‘ferociously 
ironic.” Ironic it is, but not ferociously so. The surgeon 
who writes it has too tender a heart to be ferocious. Rather 
is it realism at its very best, showing the horrors of war 
viewed at possible range, since it is written by a 
highly sensitive physician whose professional duties forced 
him to become a “flesh monger” in the hospital and a witness 
of all the ravages that wounds and disease bring to bodies. 


The Century Com- 


closest 


minds, and souls. But while “realistic,” these sketches, 
short stories and silhouettes, call them what you will, 
also are = artful. A process of selection has gone on 


while they have been composed. The glory of humanity’s 
soul even at the hour of its nadir as a physical organism 
has been noted and described with equal skill. The scientist 
has not forgotten to be a humanist. He never omits seeing 
the nobler sides of the victim’s lives even when lived under 
infernal conditions, nor allows himself to become cynical 
and barbarous as well as truthful and ironical. Indeed, it is 
not until you have laid the book down, following reading 
the disquisition on “Civilization” and on the author’s exper- 
iences as a watcher of the “monstrous autoclave on his 
throne,” that you realize how subtly he has done his work, 
and how vast is the abyss between what he has been de- 
seribing and anything like the civilization that Christianity 
in theory is supposed to create. 


By Captain Heber Blankenhorn. 
Pp. 155, with 


Adventures in Propaganda. 
Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston, Mass. 
appendices. $1.50. 


This is one of the first, if not the first, war book by an 
American, giving intimate details of the American propa- 
ganda against the Germans carried on by distribution of 
printed matter among the Boche. The author was a member 
of the Military Intelligence department of the army, and 
with his colleagues had the advantage when he began his 
work in France in 1918 of having had the advice of the 
ablest of the French and British authorities, civilian and 
military. Indeed, one of the most attractive features of this 
collection of unconventional letters written by the author to 
his wife without any thought of their being published, is the 
swiftly-etched pen-portraits of the eminent persons with 
whom he conferred in London, Paris and at the front. Scat- 
tered through the book are dicta like the following, which 
have to do with war in general. Speaking of the character of 
two of the widely circulated French journals found on file 
in practically all the reading rooms frequented by the sol- 
diers of the Allied armies (including Y. M. C. A. huts), he 
that they throw striking sidelights on “the ravening 
woman-hunger which war begets.” And he adds: “you take 
a youth and train him vigorously and make a fine animal 
of him, and then deprive him of women, and the wonder is 
that all armies aren’t a mere devastation for anything fe- 
male in reach. The soldier at the front lives by tak- 
ing—he takes cover, food, blankets, equipment, furniture 

ee also he takes lives, and naturally he feels afraid 
thereafter of taking nothing.” 


Says 


Education by Violence. By Henry Seidel Canby, Ph. D. The 


Macmillan Company, New York. Pp. 223. $1.50. 


No feature of the life at Yale University during the past 
twenty vears has been more conspicuous than the renaissance 
of vitality and creative impulse in her department of English 
literature. It is one of the conspicuous younger members of 
this group of the faculty who writes this admirable collec- 
tion of essays on the war and the future, in which he pre- 
sents, as he says, “The fruits of education by violence.” This 
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education he has derived from immediate contact with the 
fighters on the firing line and by his interchange of thought 
and opinion with British and French men of affairs, think 
ers and military leaders. Four of the essays deal with in 
ternational relationships, one with morale, two with the 
education of today and tomorrow, one with problems of 
reconstruction, and another on the meaning of the war's 
ending. In their combination of literary charm, sensitive 
reaction to the facts of experience and high ethical and 
spiritual aspiration, these essays remind the reader of the 
work of Galsworthy more than any yet done by an American. 
They have the same forward look, the same dissatisfaction 
with the results of individualism and the same fundamental 
distrust of education that is utilitarian and not humanistie. 
Professor Canby says “Fine minds have been finely touched 
by the war and base minds basely”’: that the dead “have 
died for no lust of conquest or personal awards, but to save 
as they hoped, their country.” He contends that “no plan of 
federation or defence, however wise, can secure the future 
unless 


those whom the war has made strong can lift to 
safety those whom it has made weak.” He has returned 
from Europe convinced that unless American character in 


this generation is as great as American responsibilities and 
opportunity, “one of the most stupendous disappointments in 
history lies ahead.” His “Spes Unica” or only hope, is in 
Christianity, but of a broader in interpretation than 
Saint Paul gave or the Middle Ages could supply. 


sort 


The Clash. By William H. Moore. 
New York. Pp. 525, 
The fact that this is a seventh edition of Mr. Moore's 
candid, penetrating study of the clash between nationalities 
in the Dominion would seem to indicate that his countrymen 
are more willing than they used to be to hear the truth told 
about claims of the French in Quebec and the western prov 
inces to a fair hearing. The author comes of old New Eng- 
land stock and of a family that migrated to Canada in order 
to remain under King George III when the colonies revolted, 
consequently he cannot be written down as a new-comer or 
as a person without strong British and Protestant traditions. 
The text of his book is a statement made by Napoleon to 
George Third when French and English differences were 
acute. The Emperor wrote to the German monarch of Great 
Britain, “Reason is powerful to discover means of reconcilia 
tion in anything when the wish for reconciliation exists on 
both sides,” and his thesis is that if Canada is to be truly a 
nation there must be a cessation of bigoted Protestant 
British suspicion and attack upon the French Canadian 
Catholics and a return to something like the spirit of amity 
that prevailed in the Dominion in the days when the older 
Canadian Liberalism found it quite possible to exist and 
flourish under the leadership of the progressive Liberal, 
French Catholic premier, Sir Wilfrid Laurier. He is strenu- 
ous in asserting that the only possible way for peace to come 
is by firm adherence to the real British theory of the state 
which secures the rights of a minority: and his ultimate 
ethical appeal is to the Golden Rule, for he has no difficulty 
in proving that were English and Canadians in the minority 
in Ontario and French Canadians in the majority, the former 
would most certainly object to being treated as they now 
treat the French minority. He is most sympathetic and fair 
in his analysis and summary of the French Canadian type of 
“eultur”’ and does not hesitate to affirm that in many respects 
it is far more attractive on the human side, especially in 
rural communities, than the British type: and he is bold in 
his denunciation of the affected Anglo-Saxon superiority and 
in pointing out the perils that go with any such pretension, 
perils that are as inherent as were those in the claim of 
Germany and her spokesman. 


EK. P. Dutton & Company, 
with index. 


Lessons of the War, and the Peace Conference. By Orests 
Ferrara. Harper & Brothers, New York. Pp. 197, with 
appendices. $1.50. 


Much of the interest of this book is due to the fact that it 
reflects the opinion of a professor of public law at the Na 
tional University of Havana, Cuba, and was originally pub 
lished in Spanish and no doubt has been read widely in 
Latin-America. The point of view of jurists and publicists 
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of Central and South America and countries inheriting the 
Latin “cultur’” has not been as accessible to the public of 
North America and Europe as was desirable, considering the 
place which the countries with Latin ideals are to fill in the 
future history of the world. Professor Ferrara is one of 
those who believes that the post-war attitude of the nations 
calls for higher civic qualities than were demanded for 
military triumph of the Allies. He feels that the most 
balanced mind “struggles at the magnitude of the problems 
which embrace the creation of a new constitution of the civi- 
lized world out of the potpourri of national hatreds, class 
struggles, differences of philosophical thought and the in- 
ordinate ambitions of unjust rulers.” He believes that 
utmost publicity should be given to discussion of the process 
by which large empires are being dissolved and new horizons 
are opening for the nations. If there is a measure of disap- 
pointment in the outcome of the Conference at Paris he will 
not be surprised, for he is minded of the truth stated by 
Emperor Frederick to Pandolfo Petrucci, the tyrant of Siena, 
These times are superior to brains, 
He believes in the League of Nations, but is one of those 
hundreds who would have deferred consideration and formu- 
lation of its covenant and structure until after terms of 
peace had been negotiated and accepted by Germany; and 
supposing that such had been the decision of the Allies he 
would even then have seen difficulties facing the League, 
first on the issue of inclusion or exclusion of the Central 
powers, and second in defining the rights of small nations. 
This attitude no doubt is shaped by his observation of the 
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workings of Pan-Americanism, having in mind especially the 
action of the republics of Central America in resisting the 
judgment of the International Court of Cartago concerning 
their rights over the Nicaraguan Canal. which resistance, as 
he says, ended the League of Central American Nations. His 
thesis is that to create a new order of international relations 
there must be a “state of necessity” and a “psychologic 
state,” and both in agreement, as the one cannot exist with- 
out the other. The necessity for the League of Nations he 
admits; but that there now is a psychological preparation 
for it he doubts. Nevertheless. he proceeds to discuss con- 
erete aspects of the problem, such as The Rights of Italy, The 
Russian Revolution, Pacifism, Past and Future; and ere he 
concludes he formulates a program that it will be necessary 
to adopt before a permanent peace can be established. 

The League of Nations which he foresees must be formed 
on the basis of equality and the assemblage of all States 
with an international legislative power: and with the execu- 
tive authority represented by the Great Powers who would 
redistribute spheres of action within previously specified 
limits. An indispensable condition of entry into the League 
would be “liberty and democracy in the interior organization 
of the State,” and there must be genuine disarmament. The 
author has, in appendices, published many of the secret 
treaties of the Allied Powers permitting transfer of territory 
following victory. They may have been legitimate as war 
measures, judged by older standards of international ethics, 
but they have played the mischief with the idealism for 
which the United States has contended. 
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